Ven. XXIII, 


THE VALUE OF STRAW FOR FODDER. 


In the last “ Journal of the Royal Agricultural | 
Society of England,” Dr. Vortoxer gives the results | 
of investigations on the ‘“Oomposition and Nutri- 
tive Value of Straw.” Like all Dr. Vortcxer’s 
productions, it is a paper abounding with practical 
suggestions and scientific facts. It is the most in- 
teresting contribution to agricultural science that 
has appeared for some time. Many farmers, Dr. 
V. thinks, “ form much too low an estimate of the 
feeding value of every kind of straw except pea- 
haulm.” Perhaps this is true, but in this country 
we have thought that some farmers estimate it too 
highly, as they feed little else! . 

The value of straw as a fertilizing substance is 
certainly over estimated by most American farm- 
ers. In itself, it contains a very small proportion 
of fertilizing constituents. ‘Its chief value,” Dr. 
V. remarks, “are as an absorbent of the most 
valuable portions of the excrements of animals, 
and as the best. fixer of the ammonia which is al- 
ways generated when excrementitious matters in 
contact with porous materials and a sufficient 
quantity of moisture enter into active fermentation. 
The action of straw in fixing ammonia may be thus 
explained. During the fermentation of dung the 
woody fibre of straw is converted by degrees into 
ulmic, humic, and similar organic acids, which im- 
part to liqnid manure or to the drainings of dung- 
heaps a more or less dark brown color. The grad- 
ual resolution of the nitrogenized part of the ex- 
erements into ammoniacal compounds proceeds 
simultaneously with the formation of organic acids 
belonging to the humic acid series. “All the acids 
of that series possess great affinity for ammonia, in 
virtue of which they unite with the ammonia of 
the volatile carbonate of ammonia, which, without 
the addition of a proper quantity of litter, would 
evaporate from a heap of fermenting excrements. 
Straw thus furnishes the raw material for the pro- 
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duction of a number of organic acids, which, by 











laying hold of ammonia, preserve that most valua- 
ble constituent in our manure.” In other words, 
straw does not contain much fertilizing matter it- 
self, but it affords the means of preserving the 
ammonia produced by feeding out grain, oil-cake, 
clover hay, ete. Those who do not feed out these 
rich foods fail to avail themselves of the chief use 
of straw on the farm, so far as the manure heap is 
concerned. 

The quantity of water in well harvested straw 
at the time it is stacked varies from 25 to 86 per 
cent. After stacking, a good deal of water evapo- 
rates, and soon sinks to 16 or 18 per cent, Straw 
is such an hygroscopic substance that the qnah- 
tity of water it contains varies greatly according to 
the state of the atmosphere. Dr. V. found as little 
as 8 per cent. and as much as 19 per cent. of water 
in straw taken at different times from the outside 
of the same stack! He thinks that, on an average, 
straw cceatains about 16 per cent, of water. 

WHEAT 8TRAW. 

Two samples of wheat straw were analyzed, one 
fairly ripe, the other over-ripe. They contained, 
in 100 Ibs. : 


Substances soluble in water 
Substances insoluble in water 


100.00 

The ripe straw contained 1.10 per cent. of oil, 
while the over-ripe contained only 0.65; of gum, 
sugar and. extractive matter, the ripe contained 
6.28; the over-ripe, only 3.46; of soluble protein 
compounds, ripe 0.50, over-ripe only 0.06—that is 
to say,\the ripe straw contained more than eight 
times as much as the over-ripe straw. From these 
results it would appear that the ripe straw is 
worth twice as much as that which is over-ripe. 

BARLEY STRAW. 

In this case two samples were also taken, one 
“not too ripe,” the other “dead ripe.” The for- 
mer contained of substances soluble in water, — 
12.40, and the latter only 5.80 per cent, Here 
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again, the early cut straw is worth double that 
which is dead ripe. The barley straw on the whole 
is more nutritious than wheat straw. Dr. V. thinks 
that “barley straw not too ripe, is nearly equal to 
oat straw, cut in the same state of maturity.” It 
is of softer texture and contains more albuminous 
matter than wheat straw. 
OAT STRAW. 

Three samples of oat straw were examined, one 
“green,” another “fairly ripe,” and the third 
“over ripe.” In this case, as in the others, the 
degree of ripeness greatly affected the composition 
and nutritive value of the straw. Of soluble pro- 
tein compounds, the green etraw contained when 
dry, 6.56, the ripe 3.13, and the over-ripe 1.54 per 
cent.; of sugar, gum, mucilage and extractive mat- 
ters, the green contained 19,08, the ripe 12.59, and 
the over-ripe 3.79 per cent. The total per centage 
of nitrogen in the dry state was: green 1.62, ripe 
0.76, over-ripe 0.68. 

These are very remarkable result. The amount 
of protein or flesh forming compounds in green oat 
straw is as large as in ordinary meadow hay. The 
greater portion of this matter, too, is found ina 
soluble condition and would therefore be easily di- 
gested. As the straw approaches maturity this 
nitrogenized matter dwindles down to less than 
one-half, “The question arises,” says Dr, V., 
“what becomes of all the nitrogenized matter, 
which disappears with extreme rapidity when our 
cereal crops arrive at maturity? Although I have 
not made any special experiments with a view of 
ascertaining this point, it does not appear to me 
likely that this matter is all stored up in the grain; 
and I have not much doubt that, as observed by 
Messrs. Lawzs and Gitsert, a considerable loss of 
nitrogen takes place in the growth of corn-crops, 
which loss is particularly noticeable when the crop 
arrives at maturity.” 

Of sugar, gum, and other matters soluble in 
water, not less than 19 per cent. are found in the 
green straw, against less than 4 per cent. in the 
over-ripe straw. These are the most valuable nu- 
tritive constituents, and the results show that the 
straw of oats cut green is four times as nutritious 
as that allowed to get over-ripe. The sugar, etc., 
of the straw is turned into indigestible woody 
fibre. The green straw contains only 25 per cent. 
of this substances, while the fairly ripe straw con- 


tains 82, and the over-ripe 42 per cent. of this in- 


digestible matter, 
Dr. V. suggests that where oats are raised for 


“use on the farm, it would be well to cut them in 





rn 
the green state and feed thems out withemsalilll 
ing. This is often done in Eagland, and we have 
known a number of working horses kept in good. 
condition all winter on this chopped green fodde, 
without any hay or grain. 
PEA STRAW. 

Pea-haulm is considered by Eng!ish 
most nutritious of all straw, and the analyses of 
Dr. V. confirm this opinion. It contains 14 per 
cent. of soluble matter, 1} per cent. of pj 
and over 2} per cent. of oil. It approximaty 
more closely to hay than any other straw, 

Assuming that all are harvested in like degrees 
of maturity and condition, Dr. V. thinks pea stryy 
best, oat straw next, then barley, and wheet las, 





A FEW WORDS ON HAYING. 


A CONSIDERABLE amount of hay has already bem 
safely mowed away, but yet the great bulk of th 
hay crop of the country is still to be harvested, 
Its cutting, curing and gathering will form no jy. 
considerable portion of the Jabor of the farm dy 
ring the first half of the present month. Fort, 
nately, the general introduction of mowing m. 
chines and of “hay elevators” greatly facilitats 
the operations, and the work need no longer by 
dreaded. These machines, too, enable us to cut g 
the right time, and to secure the crop in the bat 
and most expeditious matter. 





The “right time” to cut, however, is a matte 
not fully determined. There are those who think 
that our ordinary meadow grasses should be a 
lowed to stand till the seeds are nearly or fully 
ripe. There can be little doubt that this practice 
gives the largest amount of produce per acre. On 
the other hand, the great majority of experienced — 
farmers are in favor of cutting while the grasses 
are in flower, or, at the latest, as soon .as the see 
is formed, and while it is in the milk. 

Much has been written on this subject, and many 
experiments made to decide the question, but a 
yet we have no certain proof as to the best tim 
to cut gras for hay. The reason of this is, that 
the old methods of chemical analysis empluyedw 
determine the amount of nutritive substances in 
grass cut at different times, are now thoug)it tobe 
inaccurate. The results, therefore, can not be te 
lied upon. Till further experiments are made, We 
must rely on practical experience. , 

Our own opinion is that there is some danger of 
cutting grass too soon. We should prefer 'to wit 
till the seed is partly formed, rather than to ¢at 
while the grass is in blossom, On the other 
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qe should prefer to cut while it is in blossom 
rather than to wait till the seed is even approxi- 
mating to ripeness. Jt is better to be too early than 
too late. 

It must not be forgotten, too, that when grass is 
cut early the aftergrowth is :auch heavier. 

Many farmers contend that it is injurious to tim- 
othy or permanent meadows to cut too close—cer- 
tainly not closer than an inch. 

As to the best method of curing hay, there is 
also much difference of opinion. It seems to be 
decided, however, that if properly cured the less 
the grass is exposed to the hot sun and drying 
winds the better. Hay is often dried too much. 
If cured so that it will keep well in the mow, that 
is all that is desirable. If cut with the machine in 
the morning after the dew is off, and left spread on 
the ground till one or two o’clock, it can be drawn 
into winrows with the horse-rake, and put into 
small cocks towards evening, and then put in the 
barn the next day or the day after. If the grass is 
very heavy, it will need turning while lying spread 
out on the ground, before it is ready to rake up. 

CLOVER HAY. 

As a general rule, clover hay is undervalued in 
this country. For sheep, there is no hay equal to 
it, and even for horses, when properly cured, it is 
excellent. 

To cure a heavy crop of clover is more difficult 
than to cure a crop of grass. - At all events, it oc- 
cupies more time. Clover is quite succulent. We 
have determined the quantity of water in many 
samples and found it to amount to from 75 to 80 
per cent. It takes some time to get rid of this 
large quantity of water, though in our dry, hot 
climate clover can be cured much more readily 
than in Western Europe, and especially in England 
and Ireland. 

Clover, from its succulent nature and tender 
leaves, is more liable to scorch when exposed too 
much to a hot sun than timothy or other grasses, 
For this reason, it should be cured in the cock as 
much as possible, Another point to be observed 
is the saving of the leavea. These are the most 
valuable portion of the plant, and unfortunately 
fall off easily when not carefully handled. For this 
reason, when cut with a scythe clover should not 
be spread out. It must be allowed to remain in 
the sward, and be turned in the afternoon before 
putting into cocks, It is then left in the cocks til] 
sufficiently cured, which will be in three or four 
It is well to turn 





In England, where the weather is often very 
“catching,” clover hay is mixed with straw. in 
stacking, a thin layer being spread between the 
layers of clover, The dry straw absorbs the juices 
of the clover, and the cattle eat straw and all with 
frelish. A quart of salt to each load can also be 
scattered upon it to advantage, 

Another method practiced by the English farmers 
in stacking clover hay may be mentioned. When 
the hay is so damp that there is danger of its heat- 
ing excessively, a large four bushel sack. is filled 
with cut straw and placed upright in the centre of 
the stack, the clover being placed round it. As 
the stack rises with each additional layer of hay, 
pull up the sack, and so on to the top, This will 
leave a chimney in the centre of the stack, through 
which the gases and moisture can escape. Jn this 
country, such a practice is seldom needed, but may 
occasionally be resorted to with advantage. 





“NOW YOU LOOK ‘LIKE A GENTLEMAN.” 


Svon was the remark. we heard a farmer's daugh- 
ter make, a short time since, to her brother, He 
had been hard at work, and his clothes, and espe- 
cially his boots, were covered with dust and dirt. 
lis cravat was untied, his hat slouched, and alto- 
gether he presented rather an untidy appearance. 
He felt dirty and uncomfortable. He sat down, 
took up a paper, but seemed uneasy. At length a 
sudden idea seemed to strike him. He sprang up 
with resolution in his eye. Presently the blacking 
brush was heard in the woodshed, and the broom 
whisp played a lively tune on the dusty coat and 
pants. Shortly our young friend made his appear- 
ance, smart and clean, and bright as a button. 
“ Now you look like a gentleman,”’ said his ane, 
and truly. Better still, he felé like one. 

And why should not farmer’s sons look like gen- 
tlemen? There is surely nothing in their vocation 
to hinder. It is the * most honorable, the most 
healthy, and ‘the most useful pursuit of maf,” 
Why should not those who follow it be gentlemen? 
In the majority of cases they are gentlemen. 
Why should they not look like gentlemen? It 
must be confessed that they do not. Don’t be of- 
fended, for we are ever ready to “stand up” for 
American farmers, and especially for the young 
farmers of this country and Canada, Take them 
as a whole, they are second to none in industry, 
enterprise and general intelligence. Perhaps a 
little too sel¥-important, but that we can excuse,in 
young men otherwise unexceptionable. In intelli- 
gence, they compare, fayorably with the farmers 
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and farmers’ sons of any other nation—bnt in per-| look to give stability to the councils of the nation, 
sonal appearance, No! When the late Rev. Ron-| How important, then, is it that the young farm 


grt Newron, the eloquent English Methodist 
preacher, himself a farmer's son, returned home 
from a visit to this country, in a conversation with 


. . . | 
a friend of the writer, he spoke highly of the in- 
telligence of American farmers, of their ingenuity | 


of their sialwart frames aad strong arms with 
which they had cleared the forest and made it 
blossom as a rose; “but,” he added, “they are 
rather a rough looking set of men.” 

This was twenty years ago. Since then the con- 
dition of American farmers has materially changed 
for the better. The heavy work of clearing the 
land has been accomplished. The rude log-cabin 
has given place to the neat frame house, and taste, 
refinement, and the comforts of high civilization 
characterize the majority of the homes of our rural 
residents, Still, we can not but. think that our 
farmers son’s neglect their personal appearance too 
much. We detest a fop. We have no admiration 
fora dandy. We have little respect for the young 
man who boasts more of his fast horses than of 
his skill in turning a straight furrow. We do not 
want farmer’s son’s to be gentlemanly (?) loafers; 
but we do want to see them pay more attention to 
their style of dress, to their habits, manners and 
general appearance. 

Why need a farmer’s boots be innocent of black- 
ing? Why need he wear a slouched hat, and 
always have his pants stuck in his boots and his 
hands in his trewsers pockets? 

When Jenny Linn first landed at New York, 
and saw everyone dressed in fine broadcloth, she 
exclaimed, “‘What a country for tailors!” The 
extravagance of Americans in dress is proverbial. 
Even our farmers spend more for clothes than those 
of almost any other country, and yet they are 
poorly dressed! Their clothes are not appropriate 
to their occupation. What looks worse than black 
pants and dirty, unpolished boots? The Canadian 
farmer, in his grey homespun, is far more suitably 
clothed, and looks and feels better and more com- 
fortable. 

Perhaps we should apologise to the readers of 
the Genesee Farmer for writing on a subject not 
strictly agricultural. But we feel a deep interest in 
the social well-being of the young farmers of 
America. To us, their prospects are brighter than 
those of any other class or nation. They are des- 
tined to be the controlling power of the Republic. 
Cultivating their own land, independent if not 
wealthy, removed from the fierce excitements and 
temptations of mercantile life, it is to them we 


jof America should neglect no opportunity to-eid, 
| tivate their minds and store them with Usefal 
| knowledge! 

Slovenly habits of dress are not favorahle to 
mental improvement. The young man who, after 
he had cleaned his boots and brushed his clothes, 
“looked like a gentleman,” sat down toa book 
with pleasure and profit. It was only an hour ¢ij 
bed-time. But what of that? An hour a day 
spent in earnest study will enable any young mg 
of ordinary intelligence to lay up a large stock of 
valuable information, Had this young man ng _ 
“spruced up,” he would have been tempted t» 
“take a smoke,” and stupefy his mind with the 
fumes of tobacco, instead of stimulating it with 
the pleasant excitement always attending the ap. 
quisition of useful knowledge. 

Every farmer should keep a record of his labors, 
receipts, expenditures, etc. This dtty should be 
assigned to the farmer’s son. Let the father talk 
over the matter with him, and let the son make 
the entries. The duty will soon become a delight, 
and the father will communicate his experience op 
the subjects coming under their notice. The sop 
will feel a growing attachment to the pursuits of 
agriculture, and will almost certainly becomes 
successful and intelligent farmer. But who can sit 
down to this work covered with the dust and dit 
of the day’s labor? Man is a bundle ct habits 
and let the habit be once formed of paying a litte 
attention to personal appearance and comfort, and 
it will soon become a pleasure, and occupy buta 
few minutes time. 





MOWING MACHINES ON SMALL FARMS. 


In one of the Legislative Agricultural Meetings 
which took place at the Massachusetts State House 
in March last, when the topic under discussion was 
that of “Farm Implements,” one or more of the 
speakers stated that they thought mowing machines 
were profitable on large farms, but on small one 
woulé hardly pay. 

The New England Farmer thinks this an err- 
neous view of the matter. The farmer who has 
large farm, is presumed to have capital correspoui- 
ing with his acres, and to devote his whole titne fo 
the management of his estate. He is never single” 
handed and alone. If sick, or disabled in any way, 
he has strong backs and stout arms to depend tp 
on, in his hired men, still to carry on the cultite 
tion of the crops, or to secure the harvests. 





can even visit the seashore or the mountains, al 
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be absent for several days in succession, without 
any special detriment to his farming operations, 
His corn and roots are hoed and kept in a flourish- 
ing condition, and his hay, and wheat, and rye 
crops carefully secured, so that he finds loaded 
acatfolds of golden grain, and bursting bays of aro- 
matic hay, all safely housed, to gladden him on his 
return. 

If he has used a mowing machine, all this labor 
has undoubtedly been greatly facilitated, and the 
crops have been economically secured. But sup- 
pose he has not availed himself of this labor-saving 
implement—he has had, and always can have, & 
force, in athletic men, equal to all the demands up- 
on him. If there is any class of our farmers who 
can dispense with the mowing machine, and not 
most sensibly feel its absence, it is this that we have 
described. This class may be independent of the 
wachine if it will, but not without loss. 

Such, however, is not the case with the small far- 
mer. His whole success is centred in his own ju- 
dicious management, aided by his own muscular 


power. The hard jobs, as well as the easy, and all | 


the duties that incessantly come. both late and early, 
are also his.» His sons may be in the army, factory, 
or behind a counter, all but the youngest, who is 
only fourteen, and yet has swung the scythe the 
two previous years. 

Perhaps the farmer is considerably past middle 
life, and, although in good health, his cheek is fur- 
rowed, and grey hairs sprinkle his temples. It is 
true that the grasshopper is not a burden to him 
yet, but he does not feel like cutting his acre before 
dinner; he stops to whet oftener than he did twen- 
ty years ago, and rests longer in the shade of the 
big apple tree! In fact, his “mowing machine” 
does not work as it formerly did. There is plenty 
of will, but less power, and the work progresses 
slowly, while he looks painfully around to see what 
he can call in to his aid, to secure the crops which 
beneficent Heaven has matured ‘for the support of 
his family. 

The mowing machine comes to such a man as a 
real blessing. It enables him to keep up with his 
younger neighbors; to cut his crops in season and 
secure them without loss, He is relieved, encour- 
aged, and feels comparatively young again, because 
he can carry on his farm as rapidly and successfully 
a8 he did in his younger and stronger days! 

Perhaps the small farmer is in feeble health—not 
really sick, but unable to take the lead in laborious 
work—but with the aid of a mowing machine and 


& good horse-rfike, he is more than a match for the 


best five men in the country. But this is not all. 
Some how he feels better than he did. His appe- 
tite is sharp—he has gained flesh—stands up 
straighter than for many years before, and with 
these blessings another has come, more valuable 
than all, in a cheerful, trusting, hopeful spirit, 
which brings a new sunshine and joy to his whole 
homestead ! Wonderful! And the doctor says, 
“All this has come because you do not work so 
hard |” WY? 
THE VALUE OF COMMERCIAL MANURES. 

Ix the May number of the Genesee Farmer, we 
published an article on this subject embodying the 
results of analyses, made in the laboratory of Dr. 
Pugh, of several artificial manures. The results 
were not at all favorable to the majority of the 
manufacturers. As yet only two, so far as we have 
|observed, have made any attempt to reply—the 
| Lodi Manufacturing Co, and Prof. Mapes. There 
|is nothing in the remarks of the former that we 
| need reply to. They claim that they sell their 
proudrette, in bulk, at a price less than Dr. Pugh 
estimates it to be worth. 

Prof. Mapes is very wroth. He assails Dr. 
Pugh’s motives. He seems to think the statement 
that ‘the greatest cheat of the whole lot is that of 
Mapes’ so-called Nitrogenized Superphosphate,” is 
neither kind nor courteous! He further states 
that the sample of his manure analyzed could not 
have been genpine. He also asserts that the esti- 
mates of the commercial value of the constituents 
are erroneous. In proof of this, he says that the 
estimate of one cent per pound for the sulphuric 
acid “is decidedly below its market value.” 

Let us see if this is the case. The sulphuric 
acid in Mapes’ Superphosphate, and in other 
similar manures, exists in the form of sulphate of 
lime (gypsum or plaster.) One ton of this sul- 
phate of lime or plaster contains 651 pounds of 
lime, 930 pounds of sulphuric acid and 419 pounds 
of water. In this city we can buy plaster for 
$3.00 per ton. One ton contains 930 pounds of 
sulphuric acid. We get, therefore, 930 pounds of 
sulphuric acid for $3.00. This is less than one-third 
of acent per pound. Dr. Pugh estimates it at one 
cent'per pound. This is equivalent to paying $9.80 
per ton for plaster, and throwing the 651 pounds 
of lime into the bargain! And yet Prof. Mapes 
tells us that this is ‘decidedly below its. market 
price!! ” 

We are not surprised that Prof. Mapes asserts 
that the manure analyzed was not a true sample 











of his Superphosphate. Any manufacturer might 
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“poles, throwing the glorious Stars and Stripes to 


“their fowling pieces marched’ to jain Gen: Stark, at 
‘Bennington, during the Revolutionary war. They 
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well feel ashamed of it. We cannot, of course, 
say that such was not the case. We have, however, 
every confidence in Dr. Pugh’s honesty of purpose 
and in his ability to determine accurately the 
compesition and value of the several manures 
examined. 





A MODEL NEW ENGLAND TOWN. 


The New England Farmer says that the town 
of Dunsarton, Merrimack county, N. H., during 
the French, Indian.and Revolutionary. Wars, out 
of a population not exceeding 500 souls, sent 104 
soldiers into the field! It has now a population 
of about ten or twelve hundred souls, who have 
real estate to the amount of a quarter of a million 
of dollars, and have a million at interest! Their 
taxes are about forty cents on a hundred dollars,— 
They also own a fine town farm, which, for a long 
time, had but one inmate, a poor soldier of the} 
‘war of 1812, ‘The poorest man in town kills a 
good beef and a hog annually for the use of his 
family, and keeps one or two good cows! There 
is not a lawyer or doctor or sheriff in the town.— 
They have never dismissed a. minister from the 
pulpit, and the people have not had a case on the 
docket of their County Court for more than ten 
years! It is said that no widow of this town ever 
had her “thirds” set off, and that wills are almost 
always settled by the parties interested. There 
are eleven schools in the town, uspally taught by 
young women, and it has always been the practice 
to send the boys to college, who are “quick to 
learn.” :' 

The soil of this little republic is high, moist and 
warm, not frosty, and during extreme cold weather, 
the thermometer does not fall so low, by ten de- 
grees, as in some other towns within ten miles of 
it. The people are nearly all farmers, and are 
‘remarkably healthy. Some of its citizens have 
lived to be more than one hundred years of age, 
many over ninety, and the “most of them have 
lived to be from seventy-seven to eighty-five! ”— 
No liquor is sold in the town, except as a medicine, 
An agent was appointed at a salary of $40, and the 
first year his returns showed sales to the amount of 
$10. At acentral point stand two splendid liberty 


the breeze. It was on this very’ spot, where the 
boys rendezvoused and were inspected, and with 


‘had no intisi¢ to chéér the parting" frotn® the loved 





ones they were leaving behind, and midst “ha¥e [Of ‘coutsé, he ought td 


gone in silence and sadness, had not an old gentle. — 
man by the name of Roach — honored “be hig , 
memory—placed himself in front, and set 
a whistle as electrified: the whole party, and put 
new mettle into their heels as well as their hearts! 
Many other virtues and graces abound in - this 
delectable town — this little Utopia, where. the 
millenium is dawning! The men, of COUrSe, are 
excellent’ husbands, and thé women ex 
wives. The daaghters are from a healthy 1 m 
and are fair to behold, vigorous, and not “bad to 
take,” when they can be caught. The youngames 
—except the scholars—stick to the farms, take, 
and promptly pay for the. newspapers they read, 
keep posted up in the affairs of the worldyaad 
are brave, hardy and intelligent—trae descendants 


of the old stock of "76. ; 





BEECHER ON FAST. HORSES, 


Rev. Henry Warp Brscner sometime since had 
a ride after Bonner’s fast horses, and descantags 
follows: 


. 
“Tf a horse has had swiftness put into him, iti 
fair to give him a chance to develop his gifts, “y 
course, there is a bound. Reason in all thi 
Even in trotting, it is-easier and pleasanter ; 
some horses to go twelve miles an hour than for 
others to go three. They were made so. . Dogsit 
hurt a swallow to go swifter than an ox? Whynotf 
Because he was made so. It is easy to do the 
thing we were made to do easily. He does it, when 
wild, of his own accord. He does not lose the 
relish of speed even when domesticated. 

“ Take a fine fed horse, who, in harness, looks 
as’ if he were a pattern of moderation, .a yey 
deacon of sobriety, and turn him loose in pasture, 
Whew, what a change! He takes one or twosteps ~ 
slowly, just to be sure that yon have let go,of-him, 
and then with a squeal he lets fly his heels high in 
the air, till the sun flashes froin his polished shoes, 
and then off he goes faster and fiercer, clear actos 
the lot till the fence brings him up. And then, 
his eye flashing, his mane lifted and swelling, Bis 
tail up like a king’s sceptre, he snorts a defianegto 
you from afar; and with a series of rearings, rim 
ning sideways, pawings and plungings, friskings 
and whirls, he starts again, with imm: nse, enjoy 
ment, into another round of running. Do you not 
see that it is more than fun? It is ecstacy. ‘This 
horse-rapture ! ” a 

‘‘T never see such a spectacle that I am not 
painfully impressed with the inhumanity of pot 
letting horses run, Fastness is a virtue. 
mistaken moderation is depriving him of i -I 
drive fast on principle. I do it for the sakeof - 
being at one with nature. To drive slow, onlyand 
always, is to treat a horse as if he were an ox= 
You may be slow, if you think proper.’ But your 
horse should be kept up to nature, He would'h 
but two legs, if it was meant that he should} 
only at.a ‘go to meeting” pace. Hghas Kye = 

ee preat' deal with 
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THE POTATO BIRD. 


Our esteemed German friend Hooustxty, whose 
admirable drawings of trees, fruits, d&e., have so 
often embellished the pages of the Genesee Farmer, 
sends us the following description of a Potato 


Bird: 
is a mew genus. You will find no figure of 
ow uF tA avis” in the most celebrated works on 
ornithology, like Audubon’s, Prof. Gould’s, &c.— 
It has proved to be a very fine bird, 
though, one always on the wing to 
do good service,—a solution of that 
grand problem, the “ perpetual mo- 
tion”; with, of course, the only addi- 
tional qualification that, as long as 
it is lasting, and the body, head, 
wings and tail keep together, it is 
tually moving. Its name is 
iven by good authors as ** Potato 
ied,” and it belongs to the interest- 
ing family of the Scarecrows, 
azit.—It lives in the cheapest 
ible way, viz: on air, — which 
ives another important point— 
it don’t cost its owner a bit to keep 
it alive. 

Tas Grear Purrose.—The busi- 
ness of its existence is to protect 
the seed plants of turnips, cabbages, 
&c., from the depredations of small 
birds, like the Yellow bird; and it 
fulfils its destiny very faithfully in 
gearing away those winged, cunning 
thiefs, those pests of the garden and 
farm, perhaps as effectually as the 
royal eagle, the swift falcon, or the 

oomy, wise-looking owl. Although 
it isa mocking bird, still it is only 
an artificial bird. That is the secret; 
and no doubt every ingenious reader 
has found it owt by this time—and 
here follows the receipt to manufac- 
ture one: 


Composition. — One large potato, say a big 
Pinkeye, adorned with feathers of any kind—those 
of a defanct chicken do very well—stuck in in such 
& way that the the largest feathers form the point 
of the wings, the tail being fenlike and spreading. 
The head is asmall potato; the neck a little stick 
connecting the head and body ; the bill two quills 
or sticks; legs, ditto. In the body, small feathers 
may be inserted ad libitum, A pole eight or ten 
feet in length is set in the ground between the 
seed plants, to the top of which is attached a 
smaller piece in a horizontal position. At the end 
of this a strong twine about fifteen feet long is 
fastened, which passes through the body of the 
potato bird in the middle—aud then the kite is 
ready to fly and to scare the native birds. 


In these our days of patent inventions, many a 
mercenary soul given to speculation at the expense 
of his cotemporaries, would have tried to get a 
patent on such a grand and useful invention ; but 
the inventor bids his fellow readers of the Genesee 

welcome to share the profits, and if this 
silent messenger of love and protection for their 





fields and gardens proves himself usetul in saving 
their seeds by the ounce, pound, or even hundred- 
weight, expects nothing in return but their silent 
thanks. And if they have no serious objections, 
something more on kindred subjects might follow, 
illustrated by his pen and pencil. Besides, he 
detests the possible danger of a formidable law 
suit with some insidious individual who might 
claim a perogative to the invention, on the old 
adage that there is “nothing new under the sun.” 














Nil novi sub sole, 








THE POTATO BIED. 


Liquip Manure.—S, Edwards Todd, in one of 
his many interesting and instructive commuxica: 
tions to the Country Gentleman, remarks: 


“T have known farmers to haul liquid manure. 
to the corn field, and pour about a pint of it around! 
each hill when the corn was more than a foot high... 
But such manure nust be applied with care, for it 
will injure the corn, and perhaps kill it, i€ it be- 
sprinkled on the leaves. 

“My daughter applied a little liquid manare to. 
our tomato plants, and killed them.” 


Very likely. We once knew a gardener who 
had a choice lot of cabbage plants that he wished 
to push forward as much as possible before. trans- 
planting. He took a quantity of fresh liquid from 
the cow stable, and watered them with it, Zvery 
plant died. The fact is that fresh urine is injurious 
to plants, It should be fermented before it j 
applied, and also be diluted with twice.its quant’ 
of water. 
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PLAN FOR A SMALL FARM HOUSE. 


A DESIGN FOR A THOUSAND DOLLAR FARM HOUSE 
WANTED. 





We should feel obliged if some of our readers 
would furnish us with designs for a farm house, 
costing not to exéeed from $1,000 te $1,500. To 
set the ball in motion, we here annex a description 
of a house built for a gentleman in Wisconsin ; 
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GROUND FLOOR, « CBAMBER FLOOR, 





First Srory.—1. Rustie porch covered by a vine 
2. Entrance or vestibule. 
3. Family room, 15x16 feet, with fireplace. 

4. Alcove or recess for a bed, with a closet, 

5. Living room, 15x16 feet. 

6. Pantry. 7. Oven. 

8. Shows. how a kitchen may be added, with a 
rustic verandah on the side. 


To this kitchen may be added a scullery, dairy, 
ete., as occasion requires. 

9. Staircase, with cellar stairs underneath. 

Seconp Srory.—The stair landing is over the 
oven; a large closet over 4,.between which and 


over 3. A passage next the stairs leads to a smal] 
bed-room over 2, and a partition divides the space 
over 5 inta two chambers. 

When the kitchén wing is added, the secend 
story will furnish two more chambers, both of 
which may be entered from the stair landing, by 
doors on each side of the kitchen chimney. This 
arrangement supposes the chamiber divided by a 
partition rurning from the chimney to the rear 
end of the room. 


SPIRIT OF THE AGRICULTURAL PRESS, 








Tue Sex or Eaes. — M. Genin lately addressed the 
Academie des Sciences on the subject of “The Sex of 
Eggs.” He affirms that he now is able, after having 
studied the snbject for upwards of three years, to state 
with assurance that all eggs containing the germ of males 
have wrinkles on their smaller ends, while female eggs 
are smooth at the extremities. 





| Catrrornia WHEAT AT THE GREAT INTERNATIONAL 

Exnrsition. — The London Agricultural Gazette, in a 
notice of the agricultural department of the great Inter- 
national Exhibition, says: 

“The finest Wheat shown at any of the stands, and the 
finest that we have seen in the building, is the exquisitely 
beautiful sample of ‘ Wheat from California,’ shown by 
Mr. W. E. Chambers, of Mark Lane, at stand 708, of a 
pure cream color, every grain like its neighbor, a short, 
small, thin-skinned, full-bodied berry, with no stain of 
deeper tinge on any part of its surface, and weighing 68 
pounds a bushel—this specimen may be taken as an ex- 
ample of what Wheat ought to be. In the same case are 
specimens of a good six-rowed Barley in ear.” 





“Ts tHe Hoc a Grazer?” — The Maine Farmer has 
known a hog to live all the year round and keep in good 
order, on grass in summer and clever hay in winter! 
Green clover is undoubtedly good for hogs, but we did 
not know that they would thrive on clover ay. A corte 
spondent of the Country Gentleman, however, gives an 
account of twenty-five shoats that were provided with 
| warm and comfortable quarters and fed on clover bay 
alone, and says they were in better condition than many 


the chimney is a door opening into a large chamber | shoats having grain and no shelter. 
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A Great CapBaGE Srony.—The California eee of 
April 11, says: “ We know a case w here a farmer having 
a good lot of cabbage is now selling them at $7 to $8 the 





hundred Ibs. ; from this crop alone he wil! realize some 
$12,000 to $15,000 for cabbages raised the past autumn.” 


To Kit Lice on Srock oF ALL Kinps.—A correspon- 
dent ot the Country Géntleman says: “Take one ounce 
of ‘eoceulus indicus,’ which should be bought of any 
druggist at from ten to twelve cents per pound, and steep 
it in one gallon of water, and apply as is recommeded for 
It will be found quite as effectual, and 
I have used it with unvary- 


tobacco extract. 
much more pleasant to use. 
success for killing lice on canary birds. Dip them in, 
It is perfectly safe.’ 


ing 
keeping the head out, and soak well. 


Taxxina Sxrvs.—A correspondent of the New England 


Farmer gives the 


“Tf the skin is green from the body, scrape 


following method of tanning fox and 
coou skins : 
all the flesh from it, then pulverize equal parts of salt- 
it; put the flesh in in sué 
men dissolved, then lay it away in a cool place,—say the 
cellar—and let it lay four or or six days; then cover the 
fiesh part with soft soap, and wash olf clean with water. 
Dry in the shade, roll and pull occasionally while dry- 
eer then roll and pull until soft and pliable.” 


Houneartan Grass.—It is some four or five years since 
this grass was introduced, and each succeeding year a 
larger breadth has been sown. It is now, says the Prairie 
Farmer, “one of the standard crops of the West.” It is 
a prolific grass, yielding considerably more per acre than 
either the prairie or tame grasses, and is superior to the 
common Millet, though not differing materially from it in 
its nature. Its seed is more oily, and consequently a 
heavier feed than Millet, is a somewhat more vigorous 
grower, and hence a surer crop. Indeed, so deep-rooted 
is it, that severe drouth does not affect it in the least, 
and it may be sown upon the highest and dryest soils 
without fear of failure. All kinds of stock, cattle, horses, 
sheep and hogs are extremely fond of it, and when fed 
judicionsly, we have yet to hear of an instance where any 
injuricus effects have followed its use. Doubtless many 
horses have been injured, perhaps killed outright by its 

se, but these cases, to the best of our knowledge, are 
where the seed has been given immoderately, just as 
over-feeding of any heavy grain will produce disease in 


animals, 


Macyitvpe or tae Ece Trape.—Few have any idea of 
the magnitude of the egg trade carried on between the 
city of New York and the Western States. The New York 
Tribune gives the following as one item in the business: 

“One wholesale produce commission house on Friday, 
May 16th, received 320 barrels of eges; 165 barrels were 
consigned by one man in Peoria, Illinois, and all came 
forward in one shipment. These were sold at buyer’s 
risk, at 83 cents a dozen packers count—the best fresh 
eggs counted out being worth, say, 10 cents a dozen.— 
The same house had previously received two shipments 
of 120 barrels each from the same man, and sold them at 
10} centsa dozen. On being advised of the last shipment, 
the house telegraphed the shipper that eggs had declined 
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to 9 cents or less, asking instructions. The shipper re- 
plied, ‘Go ahead; it is your business to sell eggs. I will 
take care of my end of the line. Lots of hens in Illinois ; 
plenty of corn and eggs are cheap.’ Decidedly they must 
be, to pay cost, freight, commission, and a profit on 8} 
cents adozen- Illinois is a Sreat country. Great on eggs, 
and New York is a mighty place for eating all that Illinois 
can produce.” 


Horsesacks.—The Maine Farmer says: “It is not a 
little remarkable, that what with us are denominated 
horsebacks, and which are found in considerable numbers 
in our State, seem to be a peculiar characteristic of our 
own soil, as they scarcely occur out of the State, and 
nothing at all similar to them described out of New Eng- 
land, unless it be the escars of Northern Europe. The 


| general features of these horsebacks, are a narrow ridge 


| 


| 








of coase sand and, g-avel, attaining a height of from 
thirty to forty feet, situated in a level country, with some- 


a » . | times an undulating summit, the extreme ends being ¢ en- 
etre d alum and cover the flesh part of the skin with 5 
P tre an ’ | 


-b a manner as to hold the brine | 


eS 
erally of the same elevation above the ocean.” 

Retative Vatve or Foop ror Mitcn Cows. — The 
Scottish Farmer observes : “Several French and German 
chemists estimate the relative value of several descrip- 
tions of food for milch cows as follows: That 100 pounds 
of good hay are worth 200 pounds of potatoes ; 460 pounds 
of beet root, with the leaves; 350 pounds of Siberian 
cabbage; 250 pounds of beet rovt, without the leaves; 
250 pounds of carrots; 80 pounds of hay, clover, Spanish 
trefoil, or vetches; 50 pounds of oilcake or eolza; 250 
pounds of pea straw and vetches; 800 ‘pounds of barley 


and oat straw ; 400 pounds of rye or wheat straw; 25 


pounds of peas, beans or vetch seed; 50 pounds of oats ; 


or 500 pounds of green trefoil, Spanish trefoil or vetches. 


Cuzar Summer Feep ror Hocs.—A correspondent of 
the Homestead gives the following as an economical man- 
ner of summer feeding hogs, practicedby one of his 
neighbors. Simon Brown, of the V. £. Farmer, says he 
has practiced this plan fur many years, and finds it an ex- 
cellent ong: “A few rods of grass-plat convenient to the 
pen is reserved for this purpose, and is manured by the 
weekly suds from the wash-room. Commencing at one 
side of the plat, a large basket of the thick, short grass is 
mowed each morning while the de 
given to the swine at each feeding three times a day. By 


W is on, and @ part 


the time the last portion of the grass is cut, the first is 
ready to be cut again, and in this way the ground is 
mowed over many times during the summer, while the 
grass is kept short, thick, tender and sweet. It keeps the 
hogs in a healthy growing condition—they are fed with 
as much as they will eat every day, and but little addi- 


tional food is required besides the slops from the kitchen 


A. Srory or a Curcxen.—The Aoston Journal vouches 
for the truth of the following story: A friend who keeps 
poultry had two hens who insisted upon setting on one 
nest. The result was not altogether favorable, although, 
after awhile, the bipeds managed to divide the eggs.— 
Ouly one chicken was hatched from the whole nestfull. 


Both hens undertook the duties of mother to this chicken, 


and were quite motherly for a week, when both took it 
into their heads to go to roost at night, utterly regardless 
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of the loud “peep, peep” of the deserted chicken, which 
could not follow them. The little fellow managed to fly 
upon the top of a barrel, where, euriously enough, the 
old cock--the bead of the family—took compassion upon 
him, and roosting on the barrel, sheltered him under his 
wing. This he now does mghtly, the hens taking care of 
the chick in the day time, which is thrrving well under 
this excess ot maternal and parental care. 


A Wrirer in the Dollar Newspaper who has been very 
successful in raising turkies, manages them as follows: 


“First, I never allowa turkey to set until about the 
middle of May. They will commence to lay early in 
April, but I take their eggs away as fast as laid, and keep 
them until they lay their second batch, which will be 
finished about the second or third week in May. I then 

ive her some eighteen or twenty eggs, and let her set.— 
Along about the middle of June she will be off. I then 
take her, put her with her young on an old barn floor, or 
other out-building that is dry, and.feed on curd and 
cracked corn, Curd is the best for a continual feed when 
the farmer has plenty, but cracked corn or coarse meal, 
mixed with lobbered milk, will answer about equilly as 
well. After they have been indoors for two or three days, 
or long enough to get fairly on their legs, (for the turkey 
is the weakest of all fowl when young,) I let them out, 
providing the weather is fine, and there is no dew om the 
grass. The great reason why people can not or do not 
raise turkeys is, because they turn them out as soon as 
hatched, and about the first wetting they get they keel 
over and die. To succeed in raising turkeys, therefore, 
you must keep them dry until at lesst ten weeks old, when 
they will stand as much water as other fowls—geese anc 
ducks excepted. Of course, they must be driven in every 
night, and on all occasions when a storm is threatening. 
The reader will at once perceive there is care in all this, 
but when ‘ Thanksgiving’ and ‘Christmas’ come--to say 
nothing of ali the Sunday roasts during the winter, our 
care is lost in enjoyment, and we come to the conclusion 
that ‘turkeys are worth raising.’” 





MANAGEMENT OF HONEY BEES. 


Dovs.ine Swarms or Bers.—July is the season to dou- 
ble or treble swarms of bees. Long experience teaches 
me that it is poor policy to attempt to winter weak fami- 
lies. I make it a rule to double all swarms that issue in 
July, that are small, or even medium size. 

Swarms may be joined when one is three day’ old, but 
it is not advisable to go bevond that time. I unite them 
by bringing the latest swarm, after sundown, in front of 
the older one, or one issued the sume day, spread a sheet 
or blanket, set the hive not to be dislodged upon it, raised 
in front an inch or more, then quickly dislodge the other 
swarm to fall directly in front of the first hive, into 
which they will enter, and in the morning they will be 
quiet, and will work harmoniously together. A few bees 
will generally be killed, but not enough to be of much 
consequence, 





ITALIAN BEES—REPLY TO MR. ROSE, 
The April number of the Genesee Farmer, containing a 
criticism by Mr. Ross on my remarks on Italian beesfwas 
missent and came to hand late in May. I am not dis- 
posed to spend much time in replying to correspondents 
who differ with me in their views; yet I think a few re- 
marks on the assertions of Mr. Rose will be of interest to 
the bee-keeping readers of the Genesee Farmer. Mr. R. 
says: 
“T{ would here, for the public good, demand of Mr, 


breeds.” This shows that he is either j 
physiology of the bee, as given by the tigheat seas , 


authorities, or that he discards their views. 

with a queen until I have seen her pce "and beng 
them (the progeny) to be ful blooded. Owing to 
distance queens fly when on their ‘first excursion,’ it ig 
necessary, in order to insure u certainty of having's ma 
jority of Italian queens purely impregnated, to haye 
mand of all the native bees for at least two miles distal) 
This, of itself, involves considerable trouble and ex . 
which, together with all the expenses—tirst cost and im 
portation—is such that it must take several years for pe 
importer to realize from sales at b 


son’s outlay, if he ever oes it.” ony peice Sie a ate 

If we place a pure Italian family of bees in an apiary 
of black or native bees, the young Italian queens on sal- 
lying out to meet the drones for impregnation would be 
very likely to effect their object with their native drones, 
and their progeny would thus become “half breeds.” 
If, however, the union of the queens and drones happens 
to occur with the drones of the pure Italian family, then, 
I admit, that the progeny of these queens for life would 
be purely Italian. 

Mr. Rose clainrs that, in order to secure pure, or, as he 
says, merely a “majority” of pure Italian queens, it fs 
necessary to remove all native bees within the distance of 
two miles. Even by effecting such removal, if it were 
practicable, it would only ensure a “ majority ” of pure 
families of Italian bees, which shows that this system ig 
not reliable. 

But who bas ever purchased all the native bees within 
a circle four miles in diameter, in order to rear pure Ital- 
ian bees? I venture to assert that it never was, nor never 
will be done, in a thickly settled country. Hes Mr. Ross 
done it, as he would have the public infer? If he will 
make an afidavit to that effect, I will pay the expense 
thereof, and publish it in the Farmer for his especial ben- 
efit. Now, Mr. Ross, here is a chance to prove the purity 
of your Italian bees, without cost to you, and when the 
matter shall be published, at my expense, it will aid you 
materially in the sale of your queens. 

But how does Mr. Rosz know that a distance of two 
miles will ensure even a “majority” of pure queens? 
No one has ever proved such an allegation. Bees fly fre- 
quentty four to five miles. I admit that, in the general 
pursuit of their stores, about two miles is the extent of 
their flight. It is not at all certain that the removal of 
native bees within two miles would secure a “ majority” 
of pure Italian queens; hence I consider what Mr. Ross 
says on that point simply hypothetical, wanting a practi- 
cal test. 

Will Mr. Ross also engage to remove all the wild beas 
in the forests, within two miles of Italian queens? If 80, 
I think he would have a difficult job on his hands in many 
sections of the country. bn 

What I said on Italian bees in the Genesee Farmer was 
simply as the case appeared to me, I did not claim infalli- 
bility, and if they really are superior to our native bees, 
I hope to see evidence of it that is reliable—not mere as 
sertions, based on no particular experience. It is tims 
now for American bee keepers, who have purchased Ital¥ 
ian queens, to send in accounts of their success to the 
press. Who will give us facts, in black and white, favor: 
able or otherwise ? T. B. MINER.» 
Clinton, N. Y. 





Miner proof that the workers ‘can, ‘ af best, be only half- 
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THORLEY’S FOOD FOR CATTLE. 

- geome time since our opinion was asked in regard 
{p this compound, and -we replied that, while it 
contained notbing detrimental to health, and while 
it was undoubtedly a highly nutritious food, yet the 
price charged for it was most extravagant, and that 


_ if cattle needed “condiments” or “cordials,” they 


might be purchased from the druggists and mixed 
with oil-cake, corn meal, etc., at greatly cheaper 
rates than those charged for the same articles in 
Thorley’s Food for Cattle. 

The question of condimental foods has elicited 
miuch attention in England, and recently formed 
the subject of discussion at a stated meeting of the 
Royal Agricultaral Society. Fall reports appear 
jt the Mark Lane Express, Agricultural Gazette, 
and other London papers, but as they are too long 
for our colamns, we avail ourselves of a resumé of 
the discussion in the Boston Qultivator, the editor 
of which, Sanrorp Howanrp, Esq., has spent two 
summers in England, and is able to give valuable 
information on this and all other subjects connected 
with agriculture. 


The preparation of compounds under the name 
“cattle food” has been carried on in England of 
late years to great extent, and so far as relates to 
the venders of the articles, much to the advantage 


of some of them. The most popular of these com- | 


pounds has been extensively advertised under the 
name of *“Thorley’s Food for Cattle.” It has 
found its way to this country—agencies for its sale 
having been established in New York and other 
American cities. But as yet the salé of the “food” 
in this country has not been on a very great scale, 
If the article possesses the virtues which are claim- 
ed for it by its manufacturers, our farmers might 
make use of it advantageously. 

Notwithstanding the extensive use that has been 
made of it in Britain, there has always been con- 
siderable difference of opinion as to its real value. 
To bring the matter as nearly as practicable to a 
demonstrative test, Mr. Lawes, of Rothamsted, 
instituted, some time since, a series of experiments 
in feeding sheep and swine with “ Thorley’s food.” 
The results of these experiments were that more 
of other food was required to produce a given 
amount of increase when the animals received a 
certain quantity of the artificial food, than When 
they had none of the latter. The report of these 
experiments attracted considerable attention. Af- 
ter much private discussson, the general subject of 
cattle condiments was taken up by the Council of 
the Royal Agricultural Society, and ably and thor- 
oughly discussed at a stated meeting. 

The testimony thus elicited varied much in re- 
— to the effect produed on animals by Thorley’s 

. Mr. T. Beate Brown, a well known farmer 
and stock-breeder, was the leading advocate of 
the condiment, but some other gentlemen stated 
that they had used Thorley’s and other similar 
compounds with advantage. Other gentlemen, 
however, stated that their use of these articles had 


not, been attended with favorable results, on the 
score of profit. . 

Mr. Lawes was called on for a statement in re- 
gard to his experinents, andthe deductions to be 
drawn from them. He stated in the outset that no 
one who Aad listened to the diseussion could doubt 
that Thorley’s food had certain beneficial qualities, 
Mr, Brown’s experience, for instance, was, that 
certain sheep of his which did not get fat on cake 
and grass, throve very well on this condiment, 
“Bot that,” Mr. Lawes said, “was a question of 
medicine.” He contended that the question which 
affected agriculturists was, whether these things 
were beneficial to animals in health. ‘In his ex- 
periments, nothing was more striking than the 
greatly increased consumption of food to {which 
these condiments led. * * »* In this case there 
was an increased consumption of food without an 
increase of flesh. In other words, if the condi- 

ment had been given to him, he had rather not use 
lit, because his animals, in order to produce the 
saine amount of meat on barley meal, ate more, * 

* * The real question was, how much food 
passed through an animal to produce 100 lbs, in- 
crease of flesh? He found that, without Thorley’s 
food, it required 274 Ibs. of clover chaff, 187 Ibs. 
linseed cake, and 3,824 lbs, of Swedes, With 
| Thorley’s food, it took 285 lbs. of clover chaff, 107 
Ibs. of linseed cake, 3,980 lbs. of Swedes, and 85 
lbs. also of Thorley’s food ; the difference between 
the two being, that in one case it took 4,236 lbs., 
| and in the other 4,409 Ibs.: that was to say, with 
| Thorley’s food about 200 lbs. more food was re- 
| quired to produce a given increase.” 

This result was obtained from the pigs. The re- 
| sults from the sheep were slightly Jess unfavorable 
to the condiment. The increase was 4,536 lbs. 
without Thorley’s food, and 4,576 with it—a differ- 
|ence which would go but little way toward paying 
for the condiment. 

Professor Simonps said there could be no doubt 
that the nitrogenized material which these com- 
pounds contained was purchased at an enormous 
expense, and the results die not pay for the outlay, 
He had examined a great many of these condi- 
ments. He could readily understand that a great 
many of them had the effect of invigorating the 
system, and therefore enabling the animal, if its 
digestive powers were weakened from age or some 
other cause, to digest a given amount of food in 
less space of time, and consequently to appropriate 
by assimilation a larger amount of food than would 
otherwise be assimilated. But he thought the 
whole might be obtained in a much simpler and 
safer way. He did not hesitate to say that if they 
were to take well ground linseed meal, and mix it 
with well ground bean or pea meal, or any of those 
highly nitrogenized matters, and add to that a small 
quantity of salt, which would supply salts of soda 
to the functions of the liver, and increase the quan- 
tity of bile, and if they would add to that any 
simple stomachic substance—cummin seed, carra- 
way seed, ginger, gentian, or any of those materi- 
als which would act simply as stomachics—they 
would then have all that they required, and would 
obtain just as much good as would be derived from 
any other source, 

The Edinburgh Veterinary Review, in comment- 
ing on the discussion above referred to, speaks of 
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the general effect of condiments on animals, especi- 
ally on man, and remarks: “So far as simple con- 
diments are concerned, in their effects on man, 
physicians are as one in urging their very sparing 
employment, They are useless to those who, being 
healthy, are also moderate in their tastes, and are 
neither intemperate feeders nor drinkers. When ¢ 
man eats for eating sake, he forces his digestive or- 
gans into unnatural work by cayenne and mustard, 
which he ean not afterward dispense with without 
suffering trom dyspepsia. Salt is the material most 
universally and necessarily employed to render 
foods palatable, and to aid their nutritious proper- 
ties. But in excess salt is also very injurious.” 
The Review says that the Danish Government 
was the first to take up the subject of cattle condi- 
ments in a systemati@manner, and that judiciously 
conducted experiments thus instituted, led to con- 
clusions similar to those published by Mr, Lawzs. 





CULTIVATION OF INDIAN CORN. 


The Boston Cultivator publishes the following 
colloquy between farmers A. and B: 

A. On what kind of land do you raise corn this 
year, neighbor B? ‘ 

B. I have planted a part of “ the plain,” which, 
you know, is rather light, dry soil. 

A. How do you cultivate it—I mean what is the 
course after planting ? 








B. It is planted in hills about four feet each} 
way; [ plough it and hoe it three times—weeding, | 
halt-hilling and hilling. I use the common “horse | 
plough,” and make two furrows to the row at | 
each hoeing, working over with a lioe the spaces 
not plowed. Sometimes I go both ways, but I 
always intend to plough the second time the con- 
trary way from the first. I am not very particular 
as tu the first and second hoeings or ploughings, but 
at the third I want the pleugh put down deep—no 
matter how high the corn is—I don’t care if it is 
al! tasselled out and is higher than the horse’s 
back. ; 

A. I confess I don’t see the advantages of your 
mode of cultivation over mine. Most of my corn 
land is similar in character to yeurs, and I plant 
my corn in a similar way. I don’t use the plough 
among my corn at all; 1 use a cultivator, and with 
that I can work over the surface of the ground, 
close up to the young corn itself, going twice in a 
row. This kills the weeds, if it is done at the right 
time, and sufficiently stirs the ground. It leaves 
but a narrow strip to be hoed. I have no set 
number of times tc hoe or cultivate my corn—I do 
it as often as it is required. Something depends 
on the season: I make it a rule to keep the weeds 
down, whether it requires twe workings or four to 
do it. If the ground is clean and the surface 
tolerably light, I do not think it will pay to work 
it after the corn is a foot high. Then, as to your 
practice of running a plough deeply between the 
rows after the corn has fully tasselled out; it cuts 
off, turns up, and destroys myriads of roots. By 
the time the stalks have attained the height you 
speak of, the roots have formed a complete net- 
work through the soil from row to row. If you 
examine closely after you have ploughed a furrow, 
you will see the fine white fibres almost as numer- 
ous and close together as the threads in a piece of 











sheeting. If rain happens soon after 
ploughed, you can see the roots very 
Now, why should these roots, 


you hav 
ry plainly» 
y which the vita) 
energies of the plant have prodaced, be destroyed? 


Is it reasonable to suppose that their destruction 
can aid the plant in the great object for which it 
was designed by nature, and which is also the great 
object of man, viz., the production of seed? 

B. Well, I don’t know about that; but T have * 
raised corn in the way I mention, and am satisfied 
with it. 

A. But did you ever try an experiment fairly 
between ploughing deeply between the rows atter 
the corn gets as high as the horse’s back, and 
working over two or three inches of the surface 
just as the tassel begins to shoot from the sheati 
and then laging the jield by, as they say at the 
West ? 

B. No, I never did, because I am satisfied with 
the way I have adopted. But did you ever try my 
way ? 

A. Yes, or something very similar to it. I had 
a field of corn which I intended to finish cultiya. 
ting, and lay by before haying, but was under the 
netessity of leaving a part of it for a week or ten 
days after the main portion had been worked over, 
During this time the ground had become more 
compact, and the weeds had grown some. The 
man who was sent to finish up the work théught 
he could not make the cultivator, which had been 
used on the other portion of the field, answer for 
this, and he therefore took a horse-plough, such as 
you say you use. With this he went through the 
corn twice to a row, putting the plough pretty well 
down, It was hoed as the other portion had been, 
and left till harvest. The corn on the part worked 
last, was soon noticed not to be doing so well as 
that on the other part, and when it was gathered, 


| the difference, to a row, was so marked and striking 


as to attract the attention of the harvesters the 
moment they passed from one portion to the other. 
There certainly was not Aalf thé corn per aeré on 
the part that was worked over last that there was 
on the other part. It is right to say that pretty 
dry weather followed the last working, and the 
operation produced the effect on the corn which in 
some sections is called jired. I wish to state 
another objection to the use of the common plough 
among corn on dry land; it exposes the land to 
drought. It is impossible to use this implement 
without throwing the ground more or less into 
ridges and hollows, thereby exposing more surface 
to the sun and air, and making more channels for 
the rgin water to escape. 

Remarks on the foregoing.—Methods of cultiva- 
ting corn should be varied according to the char- 
acter of the soil. Loose, open soils can be readily 
worked with the common cultivator. Even those 
with cast-iron teeth or feet will answer on this 
kind of Jand. But on soils which tend to become 
too solid, this implement will not produce the 
requisite friability. Something must be used fre- 
quently almost from the time the corn is put in 
the ground, that will keep the soil tolerably open 
to the depth it was plowed for the crop. The 
common horse plough is not adapted to this 
purpose, because it has not much pulverizin3 effect, 
and in passing through the soil actually compresses 
that at the bottom of the furrow. Neither is this 
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oO 
a good implement for cultivating corn on light 
soils, for the reasons mentioned in the above 
colloquy. A cultivator or horse hoe can be made 
which will do this work in a proper manner ; but 
steel must be used instead of cast-iron. If the 
teeth or feet are of the right shape, they will 

netrate even tenacious soils sufficiently, and at 
the same time destroy the weeds. f : 

In sections where the greatest success 1s attained 
in the cultivation of corn on soils which are liable 
to become too compact, it 1s considered highly 
important to keep the soil from baking or packing 
early in the season. Implements are therefore run 
close to the corn in its early stage, before the roots 
have spread much, and the space between the 
rows is kept mellow by cultivation till the corn 
attains such height that it chiefly shades the ground, 
which it usually does about the time the tassels 
appear. After this the soil is less likely to become 
baked or hardened; the corn roots quickly extend 


themselves through the soil, and they are left to} 


draw from it all the support it is capable of giving. 





GREEN MOUNTAIN WAIFS. 





Eps. Genesee Farmer:—It is Monday, June 
9th. The weather is exceedingly dry, and in many 
places vegetation is suffering from want of rain, 


My diary says it is six weeks since we have enjoy- | 
} riously to retard all vegetable growth, especially of 


ed a plentiful rain in Caledonia county. Appear- 
ances strongly indicate a storm, but now, as ever, 
“all signs fail in a dry time.” Grain and corn are 
jost out of the ground, and there seem to rest for 
a change of weather. Some of our farmers, I no- 
tice, are replanting their corn, the dry weather 
having so affected it as to destroy its growth. 

Grass upon the meadows appears finely, especi- 
ally on the lowlands. The quality of the grass on 
such lands is better in dry seasons than when it is 
wet, though the quantity may be somewhat re- 
duced. Grass upon the hills must be affected by 
the drouth already, and a light hay crop is antici- 
pated. Should this be the case, the considerable 
quantity of old hay which farmers have in store 
will in part remedy the scanty yield jn prospect. 
The unusual depth of snow, together with the cold 
weather of early spring, made the season back- 
ward, and a very lengthy drought at this time will 
materially affect all farm crops. 

The prospect of a good yield of frnit is promis- 
ing. Apple, plum, and cherry blossoms are abun- 
dant, and the lesser fruits bid fair for a full har- 
vest. But little fruit was gathered in Vermont 
last year. is 

There is quite a demand for horses this spring. 
The call is principally for the medium class or 
grade. Prices from $75 to $125. 

Wool buyers are beginning to bestir themselves 
considerably, and farmers will undoubtedly make 
quick sales as soon as their fleeces are ready for 
the market, if they do not at first “ price” too high 
for the buyers, Farmers are “talking” 45 cents 
per Ib., and buyers about 40 and 42. I think, 
however, the extremes in this case will be made to 
meet without difficulty. There will be a heavy 
shearing of wool in this State the present season, 
as nearly every one bought and but few sold after 
the rise of wool in the fall. Many sheep were 





to realize high prices for their wool so long as the 
North maintains and clothes half a million of men 
on the battle field. We hope, however, that is not 
long to be, and the present prospects strengthen 
our hopes. I, W. SANBORN, 

“ The Meadows,” Lyndon, Vt. ’ 





A SMOOTH SURFACE FOR CORN AND A ROUGH 
SURFACE FOR WHEAT. 


Pror. J. B. Turner, of Jacksonville, Ill., con- 
tributes an Essay on the Cultivation of Field Crops 
and Preparation of the Soil, to the Journal of the 
Ilinof& State Agricultural Society. The following 
extracts will be read with interest: 


Where ground has been suffered to lie too long, 
especially after a heavy rain, in clay soils, like those 
in the West, the surface becomes glazed or crusted 
over with a sort of smooth glassy crust, of a con- 
siderably lighter color than the same soil is when 
not so glazed, and sometimes almost of a pale gray- 
ish white, even in soils generally quite dark, 

Now, this crusting over of the soil, as all well 
know, interferes at once with the processes of suc- 
cessful growth, but the reason why it does is not 
generally considered. 

But we shall find that it lies in three most vital 
points: every one of which tends direetly and se- 


such plants as cOrn, and others requiring great heat 
In the sou. 

1. In the first place, this glazed surface being of 
lighter color, has far less power on that account of 
absorbing the rays of the sun than it would other 
wise have, while the glassy surface constantly, from 
its smoothness, retlects back the rays like a mirror, 
and from these combined causes a vast amount of 
the first element of rapid growth, namély, heat, is 
daily and hourly dissipated, or thrown back into 
the air and wasted, instead of being absorbed into 
the soil. 

2. In the second place, this smooth surface ex- 
cludes the free access of the air into the interior of 
the soil, into which it would otherwise penetrate, 
and (by making a constant deposit of dew among 
its loose particles, both by night and by day, to- 
gether with the ammonia and carbon, or whatever 
else it contributes to vegetation) thus perform its 
proper functions toward growth, all of which by 
this little crust are more or less interrupted. 

3. But by thus shutting out this free access of 
both heat and air from above, the corresponding 
interplay of capillary attraction from below is also 
interrupted; just as when the lamp wick becomes 
glazed over, the lamp not only ceases to burn 
brightly above, but the oil, in like manner, also 
ceases to respond and to run up from below, so that 
by this simple glazing of the surface of the soil, 
every one of the three great essentials of each of 
these circulatory systems, and of all successful 
growth is at once checked or retarded, and the en- 
tire root of the plant becomes at once robbed of 
every one of its elements of life, namely, the heat 
of the sun, and the gasses and moisture which sup- 
ply its growth from the atmosphere above, and the 
capillary attraction which supplies, when needed, 
its moisture and all other required elements from 


brought from the Capadas. Farmers may expect! below; the mischief is, therefore, vital at every 
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oint, and its real effects any one can see by simply 
sore this crust broken every day with a hoe, on 
oné row of cabbages or other plants in a garden, 
and allowing another to stand glazed over week 
after week. 

But, on the opposite extreme, the upper surface 
may be too rough. In this case there is the same 
or even a’ greater loss of heat, especially in the 
spring, than before, while all the other processes 
are interrupted from an opposite cause. The sun’s 
rays are caught in great clods by day, blown away 
at night, while the jinterior heat of the earth is 
fearfully wasted by the more rapid radiation from 
the rough, uneven surfaces. All are aware how a 
light snow will melt sometimes from a smooth or 
rolled field in a single day, while it remains for 
weeks on an adjacent uneven or cloddy field. This 
shows us how much heat is wasted by leaving the 
field rough and full of clods, in the spring months, 
which would otherwise be absorbed into the soil 
and laid up to push the young corn into an early 
maturity of growth. For the best manure heap any 
corn raiser has is the sun, the next best the air 
with its gasses, and the rest he may find in his tield 
below, or in his farmyard, or wherever he pleases ; 
but if he so cultivates as to constantly waste the 
power of the sun and the air, he can not raise a 
first rate crop of corn, manure it as he will. 

Since our spring climate usually has too little 
heat for corn and too much for wheat, we should 
keep our corn surfaces smooth so as to save as 
much heat as possible, and wheat surfaces rough or 
rigid so as to avoid it as much as possible. So, in 
all casés, we save heat by smooth suriaces, if they 
are not glazed or glassy—and dissipate it rapidly 
by rough ones: both that which comes from the 
sun above and from the centre of the earth below. 
Water also stands and lodges upon rough, cloddy 
surfaces, and thus again dissipates, in its evapora- 
tion, an immense amount of this vital element of 
the corn crop, for it wastes the same amount of heat 
to boil away or evaporate a quart of water in the 
field that it Coes in a kettle over the fire. Such 
rough surfaces also retard the deposit of moisture 
and gasses from the air above, and to the same ex- 
tent interfere with the capillary attraction from 
below, much as too much frizzliug the top of the 
lamp wick arrests all its proper modes of burring. 
The free and proper access of the air to the soil 
below is everywhere interrupted by dry clods and 
inequalities, which it can not penetrate, or if so, 
only to have its deposits blown away again by the 
winds; and, while the natural action is thus inter- 
fered with at the surface, that from below must be 
correspondingly impeded, and the whole process, 
either of recuperation or growth, iu like manner 
retarded. 


Dow’? Ler toe Grain ort Too Ripz.—The 
analyses of Dr. Vor.cxer show that the straw of 
grain cut before it is fully ripe is fully twice as 
nutritious as that allowed to get over-ripe. It is 
also certain that so far as the quality of the grain 


is concerned, (especially of wheat,) early cutting is 
advantageous. Cut as soon as the berry, on being 
pressed between the thumb and finger, shows no 
milk. The circulation has thén ceused, and the 








grain derives no more nutriment from the soil. 


—————— 
APPLICATION OF MANURES. 


Frew questions have been more frequently dig. 
cussed ly farmers, than the depth to which manure 
should be buried. Theory as well as practice in. 
relation to this point has variec widely. One man 


holds that the great point is to guard against:the ,, 


waste of manures by exposure to the atinosphere, 
and that there is no danger of loss by leachin 


In a discussion at the State House last winter ong.., 


speaker went so far as to say that no fertiligj 
element could be carried away by water through 
six inches of sand. Others take the position that 
manures lose nothing by exposure to the air, and 
that they may be simply spread on the surface of 
the ground, with a certainty that the soil and 
crops will ultimately receive the full benefit of 
them. 

Heretofore we have had but little positive eyj. 
dence in regard to these points—the advocates: of 
the different theories and methods reasoning rather 
from general observation than from the actual re. 
sults of experiecce. As a means of settling some 
of the questions in which the subject is involved, 
the Massachusetts Society tor Promoting Agrical- 
ture offered, in 1859, premiums for a series of ex- 
periments, the programme of which was published 
in many of the agricultural papers. The list has 
since been continued from year to year. The basig 
laid down for the experiments was this: 

Five lots of land of equal quantity and quality 
were to be selected ; each of the five lots were to 
receive a deep plowing, a shallow plowing, and a 
harrowing; the only differénce being that, on lot 
No.1, the manure was to be plowed in deep— 
which is understood to mean as deep as it could 
be conveniently done by the plow; on lot No, 2 
plowed in shallow; on lot No. 3, buried only 
slightly—say by harrowing; on lot No. 4, left on 
the surface. An eqnal quantity and quality of ma- 
nure was to be applied to each of these four lots, 
but lot No. 5 was to be left without any manure, 
Common barn-yard manure was to be used, and 
the different lots planted to Indian corn. The 
character of the weather as to moisture, was to be 
noted. 

In the Transactions of the Society for the past 
year, we have a summary of the general results of 
the experiments the first year—the number of en- 
tries being thirteen. It appears that the plots 
deeply manured produced the 

Best Crop in 2 experiments. 
Seed “ * l “ 


Third “ S 3 ” 
Fourth “ se 6 >a 
Fifthe of be 1 “ 


MANURED SHALLOW, 

Best Crop in 4 experiments. 
Second “ * 7 e 
Third *& . 1 - 
Fourth “ 1 ad 4 

HARROWED IN, 

Best Crop in 6 experiments, 
Second “ « 4 - 
Third ‘ ‘ “ 2 “ 
Fourth “" « 1 « 

LEFT ON THE SURFAOE, 

Best Crop in 1 experiment, 
Seemd “ “ 2 pal 
Third “ “ 7 wo 
Fourth 4. “ 8 « 


The inference from these results is, that manure 
slightly buried produced the best crops; the re- 
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I. 


MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURE. 


Massach usetts is @ stnall state in territory,, There 


Letter from the lots where the manure 
n shallow or harrowed in, than 


turns ony weet | 
was either plow : 

: left on the 
from where it was plowed in deep: oF are but three of the sister states behind her in this 
garface—though the results from the latter were respect. Divide the State of New York. into 


agF 


better than from the deep burying. But it should 
be borne in mind that these are only the results of 
one season, and that the produce of the same lots 
must be compared in sevaral succeeding years be- 
fore we can assune that the advantages of either 


parcels of equal dimensions, and she would give 
six states. Virginia is eight and one-halt times 
as large; Missouri has nine times as much land.— 


soil without crowding them, and California has a 
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deep or shallow manuring are demonstrated. In re- 
to the experiments, it is observed that, “in 
order to have a completely satisfactory result, suf- 
ficient manure, say not less than ten or twelve cords 
of barn-yard manure, or its equivalent, shculd be 
ap ied to the acre; enough, at all events, to have 
the effects of it felt during the period of the trial.” 
Some trials in the application of manures by the 
late B. V. Frenon, of Braintree, are alluded to, 
In plowing piece of sward ground, he plowed in 
manure at the rate of about ten cords to the acre 
on a portion of it. It was green, strong manure, 
ust from the stable, and he took much pains to 
ave it placed in the furrow, so that it should be 
fairly buried to the depth which the plow ran, 
which was not less than eight inches. We can 
state these points with some particularity, as we 
have often heard Mr. Frenon describe the experi- 
ment, and have been with him over the field where 
it was made. As we have said, it was on only a 
part of the field that the manure was put in the 
furrows, After it was all plowed, it was all manur- 
ed alike and the manure worked in slightly. None 
of the succeeding crops for several years showed 
any advantage in favor of the part where the ma- 
pure was put in the furrows, and Mr. F. used to 
say that he believed the manure which was thus 
deposited “ was as completely lost as if it had been 
dropped into the dock at the end of Long Wharf.” 
The soil in this case was rather cold, and for a 
considerable portion of the year, too, wet. The 
space at the bottom of the furrows formed chan- 
nels for drainage, and the water coming into imme- 
diate contact with the manure probably carried off 
its soluble elements.— Boston Cultivator. 





Hor tae Turnirs.—One great reason why many 
do not succeed in raising turnips is, that they ne- 
glect to hoe them. They should be thinned out to 
about one foot apart. If sowen broadcast, passing 
the harrow over them is better than nothing, but 
hoeing is the only certain method of thinning them 
out properly and keeping down the weeds. 








Suort-norns iN Feranoze.—The Durhams, or, 
more correctly, Short-horns, are making great pro- 
gress in France. It is some thirty years since the 
first importations were made into that country, and 
now there are some 1,600 animals and about 143 
breeders registered in the French Durham Herd- 
book. 

Prow Lanp Twrce ror Buoxwneat.—S, Ep- 
warps Topp says that, in his experience, no crop 


pays better for twice plowing than buckwheat. 
fe would piow sod ground in May and again in 





lap capacious enough to hold twenty-five such 
states, She has the most sea-coast in, proportion 
to her size, of any state in the Union, excepting 
perhaps the peninsula of Florida, the Atlantic 
forming the whole of her eastern and full one- 
fourth of her southern boundary. This exposes 
her to the blasting influence of east winds at all 
seasons of the year. 

Her soil is of all elevations, from the level of 
the ocean to the summit of Graylock, in Berkshire, 
3,500 feet above tide-water. Her natural produc- 
tions were heavy forests, rocks and ice. The 
former have yielded to the progress of civilazation 
and the arts. Her rocks gave firm footing to the 
Pilgrims when they landed at Plymouth, and have 
become enduring monuments of the country’s his- 
tory, at Bunker HilLand in Charleston harbor. — 
Her ice has become an article of traffic in India 
and throughout the tropical regions. 

She has sent forth her sons and daughters into 
all lands, and is liberally represented in all the 
settled portions of the North and West. Still, she 
has now on her small farm, a home population of a 
million and a fourth of inhabitants, ranking the 
sixth state in the Union in free population. | Still 
she has room and ample employment for more. 

Her soil is hard, but yields liberally to the skill 
of the cultivator. Her winters are long, extending 
almost to the dawning of summer. Her springs 
are short, and the transitions they produce resem- 
ble the work of magic. Her autumns are long 
and beautlful—some portions of them magnificent 
through beauty of her scenery.—Co. Gent. 





BEANS FOR HOGS. 


Eps. Gen. Farmer:—P. Q. is out with. his lan- 
tern in search of the man who knows beans—as 
food for stock. 

In the winter of 1859, I fed about twenty barrels 
of refuse beans to hogs, with a good degree of 
success. My object was not so much to fatten the 
animals as to keep them in fine condition. The 
beans were purchased of wholesale dealers, mostly 
the mere refuse of their lots, at abont $1.25 per 
harrel. 

I threw them into water in lots of half a bushel 
each, and left them to soak about thirty-six hour 
after which the water was thoroughly drained off 
and the beans rinsed when they would often ap- 
pear of a quality buat little inferior to those brought 
to table—the defect of refuse beans being usually 


into a large boiler, holding upward of a barrel, a 


small quantity of meal thrown in, and the whole 
boiled until the beans were thoroughly cooked. 


beans,” and consume them, too. 





July, when the buckwheat is sown. 


Marthehead, Mass, J. J. H, GREGORY. 


limited to the skin. The beans were then ‘poured: 


liberal supply of beef or pork scraps was added, a. 


In this way I brought sixteen porkers to“ know’ 


| 
Texas could spread twenty-nine such states.on her 
' 
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WALKS AND TALKS IN THE GARDEN.—No. UI. 


“Tuar shower which interrupted our last walk and talk 
in the garden was like the Irishman’s ‘ poetical ’ horse, 
‘better in the promise than in the performance.’” 

“ We have had no rain worth naming for two months. 
These cabbage and cauliflower plants I set out after the 
last shower and when it seemed as if we were going to 
have a good rain, look rather scaly. The black beetle, or 
‘turnip flies’ show them no mercy. 
the plants and devour the leaves. 
everybody kicks him ; and when.a plant is a little below 
par every little insect and bug and beetle and fangus 


They literally cover 
When a man is down, 


fastens on to it, and sucks out the vital sap with impunity. 
A good heavy shower would make these flies ‘ skedaddle.’ 
They might retura, but if the land is in good condition, 
the plants would soon grow out of harm’s way.” 

“Is there no way of killing them?” 

“Soot, lime, ashes, plaster, &c., dusted on the leaves 
check their depredations somewhat. Byt in a dry time 
like the present they are not of much use. In England, 
this fly used to be the great dread of the turnip grower. 
I have seen acres and acres entirely destroyed. Since the 
use of superphosphate, however, this insect is no longer 
feared. 
phate with the seed, and it pushes forward the plants so 


Sow plenty of seed, and drill in the superpbos- 


rapidly that the flies can do little damage.” 





“Last night (June 16th) we had a very severe frost.— 
What with cold and drouth the season has been anything 
but favorable for the gardener. This is the second time 
these tomatoes have been nipped with the frost. I believe 
in pinching in the shoots, but Jack Frost’s method of 
These beans 
are effectuaily used up, and even the potatoes are nipped 
alittle. Some of the corn is killed outright, but fortu- 
nately it is too thick, and there will be plants enough 
left. The lima beans iook hard. 
clerical friend, who is usually very successful in their 
culture, I planted them in hills raised some twelve inches 
high, in order, as he said, to throw oft the cold rains and 
keep the soil warm and dry. The hills are certainly dry 
enough, —and so are the beans! 


summer pruning is decidedly too severe. 


At the snggeéstion of a 


One thing is curious 
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ripe. It is a good early berry, and is larger than the cut 
which was drawn for the Genesee Farmer, a Year or two 
since.” 


‘ 





JENNY LIND STRAWBERRY. 
. 


“Wilson’s Albany is as productive as ever. 
“Triomphe de Gand is a splendid looking berry. When 
cultivated in hills and the runners removed it bears we |. 





Its quality is ordinarily fair, but sometimes you meet w ih 
an overgrown berry that is as pithy and t4stcless as a big 
turnip. Still, on the whole, it is a very fair berry, and 
pleases all those who judge fruit by the sight rather than 
the taste.” 

“Large Eariy Scarlet is 
unusually fine this season, — 
After all, there is nothing 
better, on the whole, than this 
well-known variety. A vigo- 
rous grower,early, productive, 
and popular in market.” 


“Look at these standard 
Nothing can 
If the time 
ever comes when we get the 





apricot trees. 
be handsomer. 


upper hand of the curculio 
apricots will be extensively 
As yet it seems 
not to have hurt them.” 


cultivated. 








“* Hoty did [ succeed with 
| the caterpillars on the gooseberry and currant bushes? 


| LARGE EARLY SCARLET. 





about them, they were far less injured by the frost last |A@mirably. The tar remedy was a success. As ft'@ 


night than the spring beans, which were more luxuriant. | the worms hatched out on the leaves I shook them off, 


» | and by keeping the tar around the stems fresh and sticky 


“The melons were covered with boxes, and are all right.” | . 
| by repeated applications, they could not crawl up again. 





“ Strawberries are lookitig better than one would think. | You would have laughed to see them attempt it. They 
Those grown in hills and mulched stand the dry weather | marched rapidly up the stem till they reached the ring 
Here they halted» Some turned back, evidently 


ground have suffered considerably. Jenny Lind is quite | thinking it was a masked battery, while others crept all; 


very wel’, while those ‘allowed to occupy the whole | of tar. 


' 
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round, to see if there was any breach By th 
stem was completely covered. Nothing but caterpillars 
could be seen, and in some instances they were two or 


They would stick out their heads and look 


is time the 


three deep. 
wistfully at the nice green leaves above, and then take 


other smell at the black, sticky tar that intervened 
between them and the object of their desires. At length 
one, more bold than the rest, mounted the breastworks ! 
He progressed slowly for a few moments, and#then seeing 
that he was not seconded, and finding the road very soft 
to his feet and unpleasantly adhesive, he beat a retreat. 





But ‘retreats are always dangerous,’ and 
so he found it, for on attempting to ‘ tack’ 
he ‘shipped a sea’ and foundered in the 
tar. Seeing the ignoble end of their 
lesder, the rest raised the siege, and the 
next morning I found them by the hun- 
dreds bleaching in the summer’s sun. So 
perish the enemies of all our fruits and 


” 


flowers ! 

“To prevent the mjldew on the goose- 
berries, I dusted them with sulphur, and 
though they are principally the large 
English kinds, which are always subject 
to mildew in this country, they are as yet 


entirely free from it.” 


“These raspberries are unaffected by 
the drouth. They never looked better or 
more promising. No fruit requires less 
labor—none more delicious or produc- 
tive.” 

“As soon as it rains, I intend to set 
out these young suckers. They can be 
transplanted as easily as cabbage plants, 
and will bear fruit next season.” 

“For market, the Hudson River Ant- 
werp and Franconia are said to be the 
best. Put for home use, there is nothing 
superior to Brinckle’s Orange. It is 
very handsome, delicious and productive. 
Hocusrein made a very nice drawing of it for the Gene-] 
see Farmer. But of course it does not show the beautiful | 
orange color of the fruit.” 


“Sulphur is a cure for most forms of fungus or 

mildew, if applied in time. The cracking of the pear is 
undoubtedly caused by a fungus, and I have great hopes 
that it will check this great drawback to the culture of 
the Virgalieu pear. The difficulty is to apply it so that 
the fruit shall be dusted over with the sulphur. Syringing | 
the trees with a solution of sulphur is probably the best | 
method. By boiling for some time lime and excess of 

sulphur together in water, we get penta sulphuret of 

calcium— a compo@nd containing about eighty per cent. | 


of sulphur. If this is largely diluted with water, and the | 


trees are syringed with it, as the water evaporates the 
sulphur will be left on the leaves and fruit. I have great | 
fait: in this plan, and mean to try4t thoroughly. I boiled | 
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“As you say, sulphur and lime have often been used in 
this way for syringing grapes in thevinery. There is, 
however, this difference. The ordinary method of boiling 
lime and sulphur gives hyposulphite of lime, containing 
only one atom of sulphur to two of lime, whereas the 
method I adopted gives a compound containing five of 
sulphur and one of calcium, or ten times as much sulphur 
in proportion to lime as the other, Sulphur is insoluble 






BRINCKLE’S ORANGE RASPBERRY. 
in water, and we have to adopt this method to render it 


soluble.” 

“Grapes are looking well, though the frost last night 
nipped off many of the young shoots, and in some instan- 
ces did much damage. The frost played many curious 
freaks. One plant would be cut down, while another 
standing close beside it would be entirely unharmed. 
Some gardens escaped aitogether, while others near by 
suffered severely.” 

“ As to pruning grapes in summer, the principal thing 
is to strip out the useless shoots and shorten in the 
others to within two or three leaves of the fruit.” 

“Strip off the leaves?’ Never in this climate. Strip 
off the useless shoots and shorten in the others, so that 
the strength of the vine may not be expended in forming 
useless wood, but otherwise do not strip off a single leaf.” 


“Yes, a statement was published some time since in 





eight pounds of sulphur and one of lime for several | the Genesee Farmer that clay dust scattered on the vines 
hours. I then poured off the clear liquid and added | would prevent mildew. I know nothing about it perso- 
another pound of lime to the sulphur left at the bottom | nally. Sulphur I know dusted on the leaves and fruit as 
and boiled again.” 


| sodn as the first symptoms of mildew are seen, or before, 
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is a certain cure, and there is nonecessity for grapes 
ever being injured materially by mildew.” 


“Tf have just been thinning out pears. The dwarf trees 
bear so profusely that unless this is done the fruit will 
not only be of small size and poor quality, but will 
exhaust the tree. Look at these Seckels. There are five 
pears on almost every fruit stalk, and two are as many as 
should be left. Perhaps it would be well to leave more 
on the lower than on the higher branches. The growth 
of the trees is stronger towards the top, and by leaving 
more fruit this tendency would be checked. Some think 
it is too early to pinch in the shoots yet, but I cannot 
keep my hands off. I do not like to see the strength of 
the tree running into shoots that will have to be cut off 
at the next winter pruning. 
Better nip in these young 
shoots (a. a.) now, (at d. d.) 
so as to leave only three or 
four buds. This will con- 
centrate the sap, and convert 
the lower part of the shoot 
into a fruit branch.” 

“ If done luter, some 
prefer to bend down the 
shoot (at a.) instead of cutting it off. This checks the 
flow of sap without stopping it entirely, and prevents all 
danger ot the remaining buds pushing into wood.” 

“Of course all superfluous shoots should be pinched 
or nipped off at once. They only weaken the tree.” 





Figh 





“ Nothing is easier than to propagate carnations by 
layers. The process is simply to strip off the leaves 
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LAYERING CARNATIONS, 


from a shoot as far as it is neeessary to imbed it in the 
ground; then cut off an inch or so from the leaves at the 
end of the shoot; then cut the stem below a joint half 
way through, and turn the knife upward and slit the stem 
to the next joint above. Then bend the stem into the 
ground, peg it down and cover it with soil, leaving the 
head of the layer in as upright a position as possible, It 





———= 
should be done as soon as they have ceased blooming, 
Roses may be layered in the same way.” 





“You will find some admirable designs for summer 
houses and for rustic seats in Mc Intosn’s Book of the 
Garden ; or if you have not that, in the Rural Annual for 


1858. Come in and I will show you them.” A 





June 19.—“ We have had a glorious rain. The ground 
is well soaked. Now, if we have warm weather, things 
will bound.” 

“See how the aspect of everything is changed. The 
strawberry leaves are full of sap, the peas 2y & green 
hue, the lawn does not ‘ook 
quite so parched and brown, 
and even the drooping, fly- 
devoured cabbages begin to 
hold up their heads.” 

“It is a splendid time to 
transplant. Those cabbages 
that have departed this life 
under the combined attack of 
grubs, insects and drouth shall 
have their places refilled. It is 
also just the time to set out 
I think those trenches 
are too deep; six inches below 
the surface is deep enough. Set the apron a foot apart 
and earth up as they grow.” 


celery. 








“ Annual flower seeds have not come up very well. 
Some, bowever, are too thick, and these can be thinned 
out, and the plants used to fill out vacancies.” 
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«What is the best plant for hedges *” 
“That is a difficult question. For fences, there is 
nothing bétter than the Osage Orange. But it 
has many drawbecks. If neglected, you will soon have 





BADLY TRAINED HEDGE, 

a hedge of fishing poles. It is no little labor to keep it 
trimmed, und even with the best care there will be an 
oceasional gap. Many hedges have been set out in this 
and other sections, but it is rare to see a good, well 
formed and effectual fence. Here is a good specimen of 
the class of poor osage orange hedge. I 
have seen many worse, but this is bad 
enough. Every few rods it is necessary 
to stick in a rail or a board to make 
even an approximation to a safeguard 
against cattle,while a hog will go through 
with impunity. Occasionally you see a* 
hedge that has been well trained, and 
when out in full leaf nothing is hand- 
somer. The main point is to cut it in 
sufficiently to render it broad at the 
bottom and gradually taper toward the 
top; or it may be rounded as this is, but 
I prefer to taper it up rather more toa 
poirt.” 

“The Privet makes a handsome hedge, 
but it is not strong enough to turn 
cattle,” 


handsome. In fact, they have hedges of nearly every 
plant that can be used for that purpose. Running through 
their magnificent grounds is a well-kept grass walk, with 
flower border and a hedge on each side. Every few rods, 
the hedge is made of a different plant, such as buckthorn, 
hawthorn, beech, locust, American and Siberian arbor 
vitae, Norway spruce, and many others, affording an 
admirable opportunity of ascertaining their comparative 
merits.” 





“ Did you ever observe what a difference there is in the 
habits of the Norway Spruce? Here are two. One is of 
a drooping, slender, graceful habit, while the other is 
stiffer and stronger and more upright. There is as much 
difference between them as between an Easter Beurre and 
Seckel pear, And why should there not be? They are 
raised from seed, and while all the plants are Norway 
spruce, we may have distinct varietiés. I haye no doupt 
that such is the case—and that some are much handsomer 
than others. I see no reason why the same is not true of 
other ornamental trees raised from seed. Maples and 
horse chestnuts growing side by side differ materially in 








AMERICAN ARBOR VITAE HEDGE. 


“Perhaps the best plant for a screen or ornamental | their habits, time of flowering, &c. But I do not recollect 


hedge is the Arbor Vitae. It grows rapidly, bears clipping 
well, and is quite hardy. Mr. Hooker has one of the 





PROPERLY TRAINED HEDGE. 





most beautiful arbor vitae hedges I ever saw. It is worth 
going to see. Hocnsrem made a drawing of it for the 
Genesee Farmer. It is quite an ornament to the grounds, 
and invaluable as a screen to break the force of the 
wind.”’ 

“The Norway Spruce makes an excellent screen, Ett- 





wanesr & Barry have a hedge of them that is very 


seeing any explanation of the fact or even an allusion to 


it.” 
/ 





“The black-knot on the plum does not seem to be so 
bad this season as usual. A gentleman informs me that 
he had a young tree thatawas affected this spring, and he 
cut out every limb that had excrescences on it. The tree 
is now healthy and full-of fruit, whie another tree simi- 
larly affected which was left untouched presents a very 
sorry appearance. It will not do merely to cut off the 
excrescences. They will come on again. You must cut 
off the limbs as fast as any appearance of the knot is 
seen.” 

“The rain has gone’in about three inches on hard 
ground and nearly a foot in loose soil,—showing the 
advantage of keeping the ground mellow.” 

“Seven tenths of an inch of rain fell last night and 
this morning. This is equal to twenty-one thousand four 
hundred and four gallons of water per acre, or between 
four and five gallons per square yard. This shows that to 
derive much benefit from watering, it must be done more 
thoroughly than is generally thought necessary.” 
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TRELLISES FOR GRAPES AGAIN 
Eps. Genesse Farmer: —I see in the June No. of 
the Furmer a method suggested by “ Ruricolist 
stretching wires on grape trellis,’ 
a better plan, and full as cheap, as “ Ruricolist.” Take 
seven-sixteen round iron, five or six inches longer than 
the diameter of your post; take your iron to a machine | 
shop where they have the facilities for cutting bolts; have | 
a thread cut four or five inches on one end, the other end 
flattened down to half its thickness. Through this end 
have a hole drilled one size larger than your wire, this 
will admit the wire to pass through the flattened end of 
the bolt easily. Now fasten your wire securely, and pass 
the screw end through a hole in your post, two sizes 
larger than the bolt. Put on the washer and burr, and 
ygu will find but little difficulty in making your wire as 
In this case, it is all important that 
ww @ 6 


tight as you desire. 
the end post should be securely braced. 
Penn Yan, N. Y. 








THE DOUGLAS FIR. 





Tue London Gardener's Chrapicle speaks of this tree 
in the highest terms, both for ornamental puposes and 
for timber. ° 

Experiments recently made in France show that the 
timber of the Douglas fir from Vancouver's Island is of 
great strength, and its vast height and freedom from 





knots render it superior to all others for masts of vessels. | 
It thrives well in all parts of Great Britain, except the | 
extreme north, and is, “‘of all trees, that which deserves 
the attention of planters for profit.’j | 
It is a native of British Columbia, where the climate is 
very severe. “The trees there,” Dr. Linney thinks, 
“must have iron constitutions, and their offspring may 
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The Douglas fir has been supposed to be rather tender 


in the northern parts of the United States, It is Quite 


” for possible that by selecting the seeds from trees growing in 
* Now, I think I have a more savated and colder region, we may get hardier 
| plants. “Mr. Sargent, of Duchess Co., N.Y., says “with me 


plants in low, damp ground suffer occasionally in Colors 
if not in loss of leader, while those grown in the shade, 
or on an exposed hill-side, in poor, slaty soil, succeed 
admirably.” - 





SMITH’S SPRUCE FIR. 


Mr. S. classes it with Abies Smithiana (India sprace) 
in regard to hardiness. We annex a cut of both these 
beautlful evergreens, and can only hope that both will 
prove sufficiently hardy to withstand the severity of our 
climate. 





Grapes on Ke.ty’s Istanp.—A correspondent of the 
Oberlin News says there are now on Kelley's Island about 
500 acres of vineyard, of which 210 are in bearing. In 
1861, there were 1264 acres in bearing. From this area, 
the product was in value, for fruit and cuttings sold, and 
wine produced, $353,305, being $421 per acre. One man 
will do the labor required for fiveacres. Each acre, when 
in full bearing, yields about three tons of fruit. A gailon 
of wine is prgduced from eleven Ibs. of fruit, and as the 
fruit, when sold for eating, brings about seven cents per 
gallon, it will be seen that the grape business must be 
very profitable. The appearance of this island, its rapid 
improvement in all respects, and the evident self satis- 
faction of the people, all prove that everybody is well- 


to-do. 





Turvninc Pears.—One great error in the management 


be expected to resemble them in every particular.” He | of dwarf pear trees, is allowing the trees, especially 


recommends the importation of large quantities of seed, 
and the extensive propagation of the plants in England. 
The subject is-one which desenves the attention of arbori- | 
culturists in this country, | 


young trees, to bear too much fruit. It is absolutely 


necessary, for the health of the trees and to secure good 
sized fruit, that the young fruit be thinned thorougply at 
this season. Don’t be afraid of thinning too much. 
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SUMMER PRUNING OF GRAPE VINES. 

At a meeting of the Grape and Wine Grower's Asso- 
ciation of Northern Ohio, on the 24th uit,, Charles 
Carpenter, of Kelly’s Island, gave the following as his 
method of Summer Praning : 

«he many directions given for summer pruning grape 
yines are enough to bewilder the novice, if not these of 
some experience, and I hope, in attempting to elucidate, 
[shall not further mystify the subject. Asa general rule, 
prune as little in suramer as you can, and net let the vines 
get so thick as to cause any of the leaves in the thickest 
places to turn yellow, or deprive the fruit of plenty of 
light and air. The winter pruning should be more severe 
than is usually done. In vineyard culture, where forty 
or forty-five superficial feet of land are allowed to a vine, 
from thirty to forty eyes to a vine for bearing are plenty 
for most varieties. Never leave over one bud or joint per 
surface foot of land where the soil is favorable ; and 
where it is unfavorable, the vines should be planted 
farther apart, and a less number of eyes for a given 
surface left. 

“Now, if the winter pruning has been properly done 
but little will be necessary in summer, and should com- 
mence carly by removing water sprouts, superfluous buds, 
and whenever, from short-joiuted canes, or too close 
training of them, there will evidently be too dense a mass 
when grown, thin out a part. 

“4s soon us the fruit is set, select the shoots for the 
next years’s bearing, which should be grown on spurs, on 
the lower part of the stock, and trained as much as 
practicable aside from the fruit and above it, and have 
the laterals picked out for three or four feet, so as to have 
a clean cane for next year, and keep the vine open near 
the fruit. ° Beyond this, remove no laterals, nor stop the 
ends of their canes. 

“Some of the fruit bearing shoots, particularly those 
near the ends of the canes, will incline to make too much 
growth; these may be stopped at from three to six leaves 
from the last cluster of fruit. Of the fruit-bearing shoots, 
except those near the end of the cane, but few will need 
stopping, if there is a full crop of fruit, and proper 
attention is given to tieing up so as to keep the growth 
spread and open. Always endeavor to prevent growth by 
stopping ends and removing buds rather than to cut 
away after the growth is made. 

“Tn all summer pruning and tying up, care should be 
taken that fruit grown in the shade should not be ex- 
posed to the direct rays of the sun. If the shade under 
which it has been growing is removed, it will surely be 
injured, if not spoiled. 

“The best grapes are always grown in the shade of the 
foliage. They require light and circulation of air. Those 
grown under the direct rays of the sun are smaller, 
harder pulped, and inferior to those grown where they 
have considerable protection.” 





TranspLanting Cappage.—The Gardener's Monthly 
says that if the plants are put in a bucket of water, and 
then set out as soon as taken from the water, they will 
seldom wither or require any protection from the sun. 


HORTICULTURAL ITEMS FROM EUROPEAN JOUR- 
NALS. 


A corresponpEnt of the Revue Horticole; in speaking of 
some of the causes which affect the size and flavor of 
fruits, says: “In 1861, the spring was very cold, and the 
late frosts nearly destreyed the fruit buds. This was fol- 
lowed by continued rains, until August. Then the weather 
became very warm, and the vines, which were supposed 
to be destroyed, revived, and it is saia that the wine made 
that season was remarkably fine. The later varieties of 
pears grew to an enormous size, and the apple trees were 
loaded with magnificent fruit.” 


TE same correspondent urges, in a very interesting 
letter, the public schools in the various departments to 
add to their other studies a course of lectures upon horti- 
culture apd arboriculture. M. Rerar, the chief gardener 
of the gardens of Luxemburg, has given to his numerous 
assistants a gratuitous course upon the culture and 
“shaping” of trees for several years, and two or three 
other distinguished horticulturists have in this way en- 
deavored to popularize the science. A school for garden- 
ers at Paris, where there shall be regular graduating 
classes, is also proposed—each student being obliged, after 
graduating, to teach in the schools of the departments 
for a certain length of time. 

Tue Cottage Gardener, in an account of some fine fore- 
ing houses in Ireland, says: “ Besides some nice crops 
of melons, we were shown two specimens in a fruit room. 
One of them was a sort of canteloup, a fine, well-swelled 
specimen, with an aroma to tickle an epicure, and 20 lbs. 
in weight! The plant bad no other attention except se- 
vere thinning and a pretty good supply of manure water. 

Mr. Ws. Paut, of Waltham, has introduced a new rose, 
the ** Beauty of Waltham,” a cross between Jules Mar- 
; gottin and General Jaequeminot. Mr. Beaton, of the 

Cottage Gardener, says that it “beats both its parents.” 

A Brancu of a peach tree bearing a peach and nectarine 
at the same time, was presented to the Horticultural 
Society of France in 1860. In the discussion which was 
consequent upon this singular and curious presentation, 
one of the members said that the same phenomena was 
mentioned in the “Transactions of the Royal Horticultu- 
ral Society of London.” It was remarked that the scion 
which was developed by the side of the nectarine had all 
the characteristics of that fruit. 

J. G.Verrcu has retufned to England, after a two years 
botanical visit to Japan. He brought with him seeds ot 
many new plants. 

Rev. R. W. Tomson, of England, has just published 
a new work on the culture, propagation and management 
of the Rose. 

Tue Ipea that we can acclimate plants is ridiculed by 
Dr. Linptey. The subject is creating considerable dis- 
cussion, and it a plant once inherently tender has ever 
became permanently hardy we shall be likely to hear of 
it. No such instance has yet been adduced. 





Native Wrve ry THE Army,-—An extensive wine maker 
of Cincinnati says he has sold all his best Catawba wine, 





ready to bottle, to the United States Medical Department. 
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CROPPING ORCHARDS. 


We have been somewhat surprised at finding in the 
Gardener's Monthly an editorial article recommending 
seeding orchards down to grass. The editor of the 
Monthly is an experienced horticulturist, and his opinions 
on this subject are entitled to regpectful attention. We 
give his article entire, as follows: 

“A question of immense importance to the fruit grower 
has for some time been under discussion, namely, Should 
orchards be kept cultivated with other crops, be kept 
hoed and cleaned without other crops, or be laid down 
as a pasture or be kept in grass? We have forborne for 
some time any fresh allusion to the topic, as it is one 
worthy of discussion without prejudice, or with an influ- 


ence in favor of foregone conclusions ; as an orchard in- 


bearing is not the work of a day, and we should be slow 
iy adopting a practice either way that may injuriously 
affect our trees, without a conviction, founded on some 
pretty sound reasoning, that it is a correct and proper 
one. 

“There are several good reasons in favor of cultivating 
and cropping an orchard. A soil that has a loose upper 
surface such as the cultivator leaves is always cooler and 
moister in summer than one which is suffered to lie in a 
hard and neglected state. This must be conducive to free 
growth and to a full and perfect setting of the fruit. 
Apother good point is that in cropping, manure is gener- 
ally applied, aud a portion of this plant food is appropri- 
ated by the fruit tree. This also stimulates an active 
growth, and in certain periods of the tree life is of 
course a benefit.. There are no other advantages claimed 
for this course, and they are summed up in this way: 
Cultivating and manuring make the trees grow. ~ 

“On the other hand, vigorous growth is not always 
emblematic of health and productiveness,— rather the 
reverse, for vigorous growth is antagonistic to abundant 
fruitfulness. A tree that bears young is soon exhausted, 
becomes stunted, and is never worth the room it occupies ; 
while one that is in a continued state of vigorous growth 
rarely bears fruit in any abundance: and this is the ad- 
vantage claimed for laying an orchard in grass, that this 
exuberant growth is held in check, while, by annual top- 
dressings, a.sufficiency of nutrimeat can be furnished the 
trees to keep up a sufficiently vigorons growth to maintain 
the productiveness of the tree. 

“We have advocated and still defend this practice. The 
writer was raised in an orchard. Circumstances go ordered 
that trees and plants were very near the soie companions 
of his boyhood days. Not until the threshold of manhood 
was reached, had he much other amusement or occupa- 
tion than'to note the beauties and attraction, the wants 
and wishes, of his vegetable friends. Yet, from that 
early day to this, he cannot remember an instance where 
fruit trees, in a well-kept and cultivated garden, remained 
perfectly healthy for a long period, or ever produced but 
a very moderate crop of fruit,—the Dwarf Pear alone 
excepted, and this reservation he is not sure need be made 
under all circumstances. On the other hand, orchards in 
rich pastures, or in well-cared for meadows, have uni- 
formly been as healthy, moderately vigorous, and with a 
prolonged productiveness, as the most exacting fruit 
grower could desire. And since the existence of this 





———— 
journal, we have noted all that has appeared on evan 
side of the question, both by actual observation — 
the experience of others; and we cannot but 
that the uncropped orchard has the best of the argument 
all things cousidered, v2 

“Advocates of this practice are at times charged with 
inconsistency. ‘ You oppose great vigor in fruit trees" 
say some, ‘and recommend root-pruning as a corrective, 
yet, when we root prune with the cultivator, You oppose 
the prectice!’ But root pruning and fibre pruaing are 
different matters, and have different results, The one 
checks growth — the other increases it. Such is the 
consequence in practice, and we need not enter here 
int» an argument to explain why it is so; onr limits wil} 
only permit us to say, as the result of a careful ex. 
amination of the subject, that when trees appear weak 
and stunted, cultivate and manure until you get them 
into a fair, free growth ; after that seed the orchard down 
in grass, bearing particularly in mind that annual top 
dressing or mulching under each tree, must by no means 
be neglected.” 

Remarks.-—If our friend of the Monthly will favor us 
with a visit, we can show him in a drive of a few hours 
many instances of the good effects of cultivating the 
ground among peach trees, and of the bad effects of 
letting ground lie in grass or clover. 

Whenever a poor, sickly-looking peach orchard is seen, 
there he will find that the land is either in grass, clover, 
or some grain crop that is not cultivated. The effect can 
be seen at a long distance. It will not be necessary to 
leave the carriage. The yellow leaves and stunted growth 
of the trees tell the story. He who runs may read, 

Perhaps, though, our friend did not mean to include 
peach trees, though the only exception he makes is that 
of dwarf pears, and he is not sure that even this reserva- 
tion is necessary ! 

One of the best apple orchards that we have seen in 
Western New York is cultivated with hoed crops and the 
ground is kept as clean and mellow as a summer fallow. 
There are many good apple orchards which, after the 
trees begin to occupy and shade the ground, are allowed 
to lie in grass. It is more convenient. But we never 
heard the idea advanced that the trees were any better or 
more productive for this treatment. 





Tue DistincTIoON BETWEEN A CARANTION AND A Picores. 
—The Cottage Gardener gives two cuts, one of a perfect 
Carnation and the other of a Picotee, and in the article 
which they illustrate says, with an apology for supposing 
any one ignorant on ‘the subject, that one can be distin- 
gnished from the other by the markings on the petals. 
In the carnation, they are in bars from the base to the 
edge of the petal; while in the picotee they are confined 
to a lacing on the edge. 





Mote tHe Tomators.—The Gardener's Monthly says: 

“Tomatoes do best when suffered to grow flat on the 
ground ; but in such cases the soil should be covered with 
a mulch of straw or litter to keep the tomatoes from get 
ting soiled and rotten by dampness. Brushwood is af 
excellent material for them to lie on, and they seem to 
thrive well with it about them.” ; 
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~ Poung People's Page. 


Last autumn, in one of Farmer Thrifty’s well cultivated 
fields, potatoes of all kinds and degrees were assembled. 
Not s speck or a scab was to be seen among them. They 
were all good, each after his kind. All sprung from the 
same earth, all received the same care and culture from 

Farmer Thrifty, and all were shortly to be carried 
to the same cellar. 

They lay down happy and content, basking in the sun- 
shine of the mild autumnal sky. Presently the rotund 
and jolly Mercer lighted his pipe and smoked away with 
evident self-satisfaction. He recalled the glory of his an- 





TZ 
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cestors, Worn and bred on that very farm; what teats they 
had performed; how much some of them weighed, and 
how many prizes had been awarded them at different 
State and county Fairs. 

Had he been let alone, all this would have passed off in 
smoke. They knew him to be sound to the core, and, 
though a little coarse, he was generally esteemed a kind 
hearted, good natured fellow, and his foibles were gener- 
ally excused by his companions. 

Little Mexican, however, sticking his hat behind him, 
looked up at old Mereer with so much admiration that 
young Master Fluke thought that he too would like to 
command as much attention. 

Now, Master Fluke was enamored of little Lady Finger, 
who lay modestly concealed beneath the grass. So he 
slipped away and presently returned mounted on a pair 
of stilts, cut from a pumpkin vine. Lighting a cigar, 
and bowing gracefully, as he thought, to Lady Finger, he 





gave it as his opinion that there was no great merit after 
all in being so big and barley. “Height, now, amounted 
to something,” he said, “but to be as broad as you are 
long was not his idea of beauty. Old Mercer might have 
taken some prizes in this country, but Ae was descended 
from the illustrious family of Flukes, who, as Mr. Mercer 
should know, received the special patronage of the Queen 
and nobles of England. Besides,” said he, waxing warm 
under the influence of his cigar, and an admiring glance 
from Lady Finger, “ we command the bighest price of any 
potato in the great Covent Garden market in London.” 

Little Mexican noticed the admiring glance which Lady 
finger cast on Master Fluke, and just for a moment he, 
too, wished he was not so short and so thin. 
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| But lo! while Master Fluke was smiling and smirking 
at Lady Finger, and casting scornful glances on those 
around him, altogether forgetful to what he owed his 
elevation, a little Black Beetle came creeping through the 
grass, and finding his favorite stalk, commenced drilling 
into it with his little saw, when presently down came 
Master Fluke, scratching old Mercer as he fell, and hitting 
Lady Finger such a blow on her delicate white hand that 
she never forgave him, and giving himself a black eye. 
He picked himself up as speedily as possible, but his com. 
panions could not help laughing at him, and when Far- 
mer Thrifty came to carry them home, he found him so 
bruised that he thought he was not worth putting into 
the wagon. So he was left out in the cold field. 


The next day the scratch on old Mercer's side was black 
and blue, so he was sent to market, while liltte Mexican 
arid Lady Finger were carried home and put in the warm 
and comfortable cellar, and covered with nice clean straw. 
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Wadies’ Department 
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ORIGIN: AL | DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 


Contributed to the Ge yenesee Farmer, 


To Borrte Cuerrites.—Take the common sour cherry, 
stone them, and fill any bottles that you may have. Set 
them into warm water on the stove, and gradually in- 
crease the heat until the air is expelled from the bottles. 
It will be necessary to have some reserved cherries to fill 
the bottles, 
no space between the fruit and the cork. 


as they shrink very much, and there must be 


Put in the 


corks while in the water, and seal them immediate 


they are taken out. Stoning the cherries is quite a tedi- 


ous process, but the rest-of the work c 


A dozen bottles can be filled and sealed in two 


rapidly. 
hours. In this way, you can have cherry pies and pud- 
dings all winter. ere is no fruit that keeps better than 
cherries, and after being prepared in’this way they are 
much better when stewed with half a lb, of sugar to one 
lp. of fruit than the richest preserves. 

Rasprerry Vinecar. — Take three or four quarts of 
raspberries, put them in astone crock and cover them 


with vinegar. Let them stand twenty-four hours. Then 


strain this juice through a jelly bag and pour it on to} 


Repeat this 
Add to 


fresh berries, letting this stand another day. 
process until you have the quantity you desire. 
each pint of juice one pound of sugar. 
preserving kettle aud allow it to heat sufficiently to melt 
the sugar. When it is cold, put it into bottles. It will 
keep several years. 

Currant Jectty.—Pick fine red and large ripe currants 
from the stems, bruise them and strain the juice from a 
quart at a time through thin muslin, pressing it gently to 
get all the liquid. Put a pound of white sugar to each 
pound of juice; stir it until it is all dissolved; set it over 
a gentle fire; let it become hot and boil for fifteen min- 
utes ; then try it by taking a spoonful. into a saucer. 
When cold, if it is not quite firm enough, boil it for a few 
minutes longer. 

Lace ano Mustin Curtarys.—After washing and starch- 
ing them it is much better to stretch them upon a sheet 
fastened to the carpet than to iron them. They must be 
The pins should not 
be more than four or five inches apart. Although this is 
the improved appearance of the 
curtains is a fall compensation. 

Shetland shawls can be dried in the same way, 


pinned to the sheet very carefully. 


a good deal of labor, 


Corrant Wixne.— One quart of currant juice, two 
quarts of water, three pounds crushed sugar, and to each 
gallon of the mixture add one gill pure brandy. 

Place a cask upon its side with the bung up, and fill it 
entirely. It will require replenishing, as it wastes by 
fermentation, and the cask should be always kept full. 


STRAWBERRIE 
requires the full complement of a pound of sugar to a 
pound of fruit to prevent its spoiling before winter. They 
preserve their shape and color better if they are only 
partly cooked in the syrup, and then allowed to stand in 


s.—This delicions fruit is so acid that it | 


an be done very | 


Put it into a} 


= —— 
the sun two or three days; but if cooked entirely by the 
fire, they should be put into jars while hot and sealed 


immediately. 


Renovatine back Encouisa Crape.—C rape which has 
lost its color and stiffness can be restored by Ironing it 
betiveen two pieces of black paper cambric Wet with 
alcohol. The table on which it is ironed should be first 
covered with flannel. 
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SOME HINTS ABOUT LADIES’ BONNETs, 





A black bonnet with white feathers, with white, rose 
j = . ’ 
or red flowers, suits a faircomplexion. A lustreless white 





ly after ‘renga does npt suit well with fair or rosy complexions, 


| The white bonnet may have flowers, either white, rose or 
' particularly blue. A light particularly 
suitable to the light haired type; it may be ornamented 
with white flowers, and in many cases with yellow and 


| 
. A 
| 


blue bounet is 


it 


orange flowers, but not with rose or violet flowers, 
green bonnet is advantageous to fair or rosy complexions; 
it may be trimmed with white flowers, but preferably 
| with rose. A rose-colored bonnet must not be tho eldee 
| to the skin; and if it is found that the hair does not 
| produce sufficient Separation, the distance from the roge. 


| 
| . 2 
of white, 


| color may be increased by means 


or green, 
| which is preferable ; a wreath of white flowers in the 
| midst of their leaves has a good effect. A black bonnet 
does not contrast so well with the ensemble of the type 
|with black hair as with the other type; yet it may 
and receive advantageously. acces- 
A white 
as those which 


produce a good effect, 
red, rose, orange and yellow. 





sories of white, 


bonnet gives rise to the same remarks 


have been made concerning its use in connection with the 
blonde type, except that for the brunettes it 1s better to 
give the preference to accessories of red, rese, orange and 
yellow, rather than to blue. Bonnets of rose, red, cerise, 


are suitable for brunettes when the hair separates as 
much as possible the bonnet from the comp!exion. White 
feathers accord well with red; and white flowers, with 
abundance of leaves, have a govud effect with rose. A 
yellow bonnet suits a brunette very well, and receives 
with advantage violet or blue accessories ; the hair must 
always interpose between the complexion and headdress. 
It is the same with bonnets of an orange color more or 
less broken, such as chamois. Blue trimmings are emi- 
nently suitable with orange and its shades. A green 
bonnet is suitable to fair and light rosy complexions; 
rose, red, or white flowers are preferable to all others.— 
A blue bonuet is only suitable to a fair or bright red 
complexion; nor can it be allied to such as have a tint of 
orange-brown. When it suits a brunette, it may take 
with advantage yellow or orange trimmings. A vwlet 
bonnet is always unsuitab'e to every complexion, since 


there are none which yellow will suit. Yet if we interpose 





| 


between the violet and the skin, not only the hair, but 
also yellow accessories, a bonnet of this color may become 
As an important memorandum, it must be 
a bonnet does not 


favorable. 
added that, whenever the color 
realize the intended effect, even when the complexion’ is 
separated from the headdress by masses of hair, it is 
advantageous to place between the hair and the bonnet 


of 


certain accessories.— Gody’s Lady's Book. 
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‘Lila 2 . Govéa's Aposprorak to Corp Warer.—Look at that, 
al iscel Ly 1 t0 Ws i ye thirsty ones of earth! Behold it! See its purity! 

ee * How it glitters, as if a mass of liquid gems! It is a bev- 


_—eeeeee 
A DOT. 


Wiat’s smailer than a dot— 
Can mortal biped tell? 

*Tiss less than little spot, 
And dark as magic spell, 





Important still is dot, 
Especially to i. 

Absent in cold or hot— 
We with it live and die. 


What lots of dots in Life, 
Of pun, of fan and wit; 
There’s Dicken’s “ Dot,” the wife, 
And little “ Dot,” the chit. 


The sky gives light in dots, 
Besprinkled here and there— 
While children, brighter spots, 
Are Earth’s stars everywhere. 
PEPER A 
A Discrmiwatine Sxot.—Two men, Jones and Martin, 
weot deer hunting. After remaining together a while, 
they separated, and soon Jones, hearing the report of 
Martin’s gun, went to him. Seeing no game, he asked 
him if he had shot anything. “No,” replied Martin, 
rather carelessly, “didn’t shoot anything.” “What did 
you shoot at?” Martin seemed confused and evaded a 
reply. Jones looked round a little, and saw a calf grazing 
a short distance off. “Did you shoot that calf?” asked 
Jones. “Yes,” replied Martin, “ I shot a@ it.” “You 
did not hit it, though,” said Jones. “No, I did not hit 
it.” And Martin went on to explain. “You see, I was 
uncertain whether it was a calf or a deer, and I shot so 
as to hit it if it was a deer and miss it if it was a calf!” 





During the stormy days of 1848, two stalwart mobo- 
erats entered the bank of the late Baron A. Rothschild, 
at Frankfort. ‘You have millions on millions,” said 
they to him, “and we have nothing; you must divide 
with us.” “Very well; what do you suppose the firm 
of Rothschild is worth?’ “About forty millions of 
florins.’ “Forty millions, you think, eh? Well now, 
there are forty millions of people in Germany; that will 
be a florin apiece; here is yours.” 





A Nice Man ror a Smartt Partry.—A country magis- 
trate, noted for his love of the pleasures of the table, 
speaking one day to a friend, said: “ We have just been 
eating a superb turkey; it was excellent, stuffed with 
truffles to the neck, tender, delicate, and of high flavor ; 
we left only the bones.” ‘ How many of you were there?” 
said his friend. “Two,” replied the magistrate. “Two!” 
“Yes; the turkey and myself.” 





E.iersLe TO Preaca.—A correspondent of a Boston 
paper tells the following story of a fellow who applied to 
a inagistrate in England for a license to preach. He was 
asked the usual question, “Can you read and write?” — 
“Neither,” said the aspirant to pulpit honors, “Then,” 
asked the licenser, “how can you think of preaching?” 
“Oh,” replied ‘the clown, “mother reads, and I ’spounds 


and ’aplains /” 
~_ Fae oe 





Dr. Beecuer says: “Never chase alie. Let it alone, 
and it will run itself to death. I can work out a good 
character much taster than apy one can lie me out of it.” 





erage brewed by the hands of the Almighty himself! 
Not in a simmering still, over smoky fires, choked with 
poisonous gases, and surrounded by the stench of sicken- 
ing odors and rayk corruptions, does your Father iu 
Heaven prepare the precious essence Of life, the pure cold 
water; but in the green glade and grassy deli where the 
red deer wanders and the child loves to play—there God 
brews it. And down, dewn, in the deepest valleys, where 
the fountains murmur and the rills sing—and high up in 
the mountain tops, where the naked granite glitters like 
gold in the sun, where the storm clouds brood and the 
thunder storms crash—and away far out on the wide sea, 
where the hurricanes how! music and the waves roar the 
chorus, sweeping the march of God—there he brews it, 
that beverage of ‘life—health giving water! And every- 
where it is a thing of beauty—gleaming in the dewdrop, 
singing in the summer rain, shining in the ice gem, till 
the trees all seem turned into living jewels; spreading a 
golden veil over the setting sun, of the white gauze over 
the midnight moon, sporting in the cataracts, sleeping in 
the bright snow curtains, softly about the wintry world 
and weaving the many colored iris, that seraphs’ zone of 
the sky, whose warp is the rain drop of earth, whose 
woof is the sunbeam of heaven, all checkered over with 
celestial flowers by the mystic hand of refraction. Still 
always it is beautiful, that blessed hfe-water. No poison 
bubbles on the brink; its form brings no sadness or mur- 
der; no blovd stains its limpid glasses; broken hearted 
wives, pale widows and starving orphans shed no tears ‘in 
its depths. No drunkard’s shrieking ghost from the 
grave curses it in the words of eternal despair. Beautiful, 
pure, blessed, and glorious—give me forever the sparkling, 
pure Cold Water! 





A MAN was brought up by a farmer, and accused of 
stealing some ducks. The farmer said he should know 
them anywhere, and went on to describe their peculiarity. 
“Why,” said the counsel for the prisoner, “ they can’t be 
such.a very rare breed; I have some very like them in 
my yard.” “That's very likely, sir,” replied the farmer ; 
“these are not the only ducks of the sort I have had 
stolen lately.” 








Tue Big Fivpie. — A shrewd clergyman was once tor- 
mented by his people to let them introduce the big fiddle, 
or bass viol, into the church. He told them the human 
voice was the divinest of all instruments of music; but 
they introduced their viol, and the old man rose and said : 
“The brethren will, if they please, sing and fiddle the 
Thirty-Ninth Psalm.” 





Perrect Discontrent.—An old lady was in the habit of 
talking to Jerrold in a gloomy, depressing manner, pre- 
senting to him only the sad side of life. “Hang it,” said 
Jerrold one day, after a long and sombre interview, “she 
wouldn’t allow there was a bright side to the moon!” 





A Goop Ipza.—That is a good idea of Clark’s: “The 
Frost is God’s plough, which he drives through every inch 
of ground in the world, opening each clod and pulverizing 
the whole.” 
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Present the Claims of of the Genesee Farmer, 


We have no hesitation in in asking every one of our reag. 
ers to present the claims of the Genesee Farmer to their 
neighbors and friends. No one can desire a cheaper 
and we are trying to make it more and more worthy that 
extensive patronage it has so long enjoyed from the intel. 
ligent farmers and fruit growers of the United States aig 
Canada. 

Our friends are already sending in the names of sub. 
scribers to the half volume, commencing with this num. 
ber. And the object of this brief paragraph is to thay, - 
them, and to ask others to do likewise. Will not each 
reader speak to any neighbor or friend who does not take 
the Farmer, and ask him to subscribe to the half volume? 
No one need be without an agricultural paper when jt 
can be had for six months for the price of eight or ten 
ounces of wool! 

The Genesee Farmer will be sent to any address for six 
months for 25 cents. Liberal premiums are also offered 
to all who send us subscribers. See last page of this 
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Farrs.—Next month we shall give our usual list of the 
Fairs to be held this fall, and shall be glad if the Secre- 
taries of the Societies will inform us of the time and 
place of holding. 





and prosperous for the farmer. 

We had a slight frost on the 24th instant, and the next 
morning, which did little injury. 

The canals have been navigated for the month, ands 
great amount of cereals, lumber, &c., has been moved 
eastward. The weather has been favorable for planting 
corn, potatoes, &c. ° 

June has been cooler, and the average of the first half 
is 60.7°, or only three degrees below the mean for twenty- 
five years, and about six degrees below last June, No 
rain of consequence has fa'len here, while abundance has 
been poured down at the south, and even this State below 
the middle line of it has been drenched. To the very end 
ot the month the drouth is upon us, and the spring crops 
must soon be destroyed without rain. Well may we trast 
that so great an evil will be prevented by a kind Provi- 
dence. Yet, wells and springs are little affected, and 
trees and plants whose roots penetrate deep into the 
earth appear to suffer but little. The northern half of 
Western New York and most of Canada West, greatly 
feel the drouth. Rain only 0.17 inches. 

The highest heat of noon was 84° on the 12th, and the 
coldest was 50° at 7 o’clock on the 1st. The hottest day 
was 73°. Strawberries have begun to come to market 
from our gardeng and are brought abundantly from 
Cincinnati. Cherries begin to be ripe. Fields of winter 
wheat and rye were finely headed some days since, snd 
the promise of harvest is so far fine. 
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“A Special Premiam—A Chance for the Ladies. 


"Ip addition to the very liberal list of premiums which 
we offer to all who send us the names of subscribers to 
the present balf volume of the Genesee Farmer, ( see last 
page,) we now ofter a new and splendid premium, which 
will interest every one of our lady readers. 

We have fur some time used one of the Universal 
Clothes Wringers, and find it every way.an excellent and 
efficient machine, wringing the clothes dryer than can be 
done by hand and in the most expeditious manner, A 
child can wring all the clothes of a large washing. 

The price of this machine is $7.00. 

Now, we will send this machine, prepaid, by express to 
any person who will send us 40 subscribers to the Genesee 
Farmer for one year at 50 cents each; or 80 subscribers 
for the half volume at 25 cents each. 

The.subscribers need not be all atone post office. We 
will send the papers to as many different post offices as is 
desired. Now let us see who wants a Wringer, We can 
assure our fair readers that it is a good thing. 
46e————— 


American Pomological Society. 








Ia conformity with a resolution adopted at the last meet- 
ing of this National Association, the undersigned, Pres. 
thereof, gives notice that its ninth session will commence 
iw the Hall of the Mass. Hort. Society, corner of Wash- 
ington and West streets, Boston, Mass., on Wednesday, 
Sept. 17th, 1562, at 12 o'clock, noon, and will continue for 
several days. All Horticultural, Pomological, Agricultu- 
ral, and other kindred institutions in the United States 
and the British l’rovinces, are invited to send delegations 
as large as they may deem expedient, and all other persons 
interested in the cultivation of fruit are invited to be 
present, and to take seats in the convention. 

The present season promises to be the most propitious 
for fruit that bas occurred for many years, and it is antic- 
pated that the coming session, which takes place at the 
game time with the annual exhibition of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society, may be made one of the most 
interesting which has ever been held by the Society. All 
the States and Territories are urgently invited to be 
present, by delegation, at this meeting, that the amicable 
and social relations which have heretofore existed between 


. the mempers of the Society may be fostered and perpetu- 


ated, and the result of its deliberations, so beneficial to 
.the couutry at large, be generally and widely diffused. 
Among the prominent subjects to be submitted at this 
session will be the report of the special committee ap- 
pointed to revise the Society’s catalogue of fruits, and 
.thus to ascertain what varieties are adapted to the different 


sections and districts of our country. The various State 


and Local committees who have not already made their 
teports on the revision are therefore solicited to forward 
them, without further delay, to P. Barry, Esq., Rochester, 
‘N. Y., chairman of said committee. ‘And it-is farther 
‘requested that all other reports, which are by the By-laws 
‘hiade returnable to the General Chairman of the Fruit 
‘Committee, now deceased, may also be addressed to Mr. 
Barry, as aforesaid. Paty 
“Members and delegates are. requested to, coptribuje 
specimens of the fruits best adapted to their respective 


districts—to farnish dese riptions of the same, their mode 
of cultivation, and to communicate whatever may aid in 
promoting the objects of the Society and the sci¢uce of 
American pomology. . 
Each contributor is requested to come prepared With a 
complete list of his.collection and to present the same 
with his fruits, that @ report of @ the varieties entered 
may be submitted to the meeting as soon as practicable. 
All persons desirous of becoming members can remit 
the admission fee’to Tuomas P. Jaties, Esq., Treasurer, 
Philadelphia, or to the President, at Bostan, who will 
furnish them with the Transactions of the Society, Lite 
Membership, ten dollars; Biennial, two dollars. , 
Packages of Fruits may be addressed ‘as follows : 
“American Pomological Society, care of Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, soston, Mass.” 
MARSHALL P. WILDER, Pres. 
Tuomas W. Fretp, Sec. 


The Markets. 


OFFICE OF THE GENESEE FARMER, 
Roongster, N. Y., June 25 1862; 

Since our last report, the price of wheat has advanced from 4 
to 8 cents per bushel, The reports in regard tothe growing crops 
in England have been less favorable, anJ this, together with the 
high rate of exchange on London, has tenced to give greater 
firmness to our markets. During the past week, however, océgn 
freights have advanced, and this has had a depressing-effect on 
prices in New-York, Still,as we have said, prices are on the 
whole 4 to § cents better than a month ago, 

In New York yesterday, corn was 1 cent lower; sales of West- 
ern mixed at 50@5ie. Oats steady at 48@45e. Rye firm at 62@ 
69c. for Western, and 78@74e. for State. Barley, 65@T5e, “White 
winter wheat, $1.22@$1.38; sales yesterday of good winter red 
at $1.15. Beans are wanted; medium, $2.60@§2.70; marrows 
$2.65@ $2.90. 7 

Eggs are lower—104@1!2%c. per dozen, Butter is in. good 
supply ; heavy sales of Ohio in New York at 144@15c.; State 
firkins, 15@17c. ; common, 125g¢@l5e. Cheese is in demand, abd 
reccipts light—new State. 63¢@7c.; Obio, 6@Te. 

Hay in demand—sales in bale at $12@315 per ton. 

Wool is in active demand. As we predicted last month, pric*s 
are quite firm and likely to continue so for some time. Farmers, 
however, can now get good prices, and, while we would be in no 
hurry to sell, it is usually the best way to accept a good offer. 
Money never was so abundant, and this is faverable to specula- 
tion and high prices. In Ohio, one of the bes: wool States in the 
Union, farmers ask 50c.; 46 to 48¢, is freely paid for medium 
wools, while as high as 52c, bas been paid for some extra fine, In 
this section, 40, is paid for good clips, and 45c. for extra. 

New York Catrie Marxet.—Last week | eef cuttle 
we. per Ib., owing to the large supply, prine'pally from Tilinois. 
Sales generally at74@S\ec. The same is true of this week. 

Sheep advanced 87}g@Sve, a head. ve quote 4@é5c. per Ib. 
live welate. Lambs plenty at T@7}¢c., live weight, and octa- 
sienall le 
. Mi 4 oats are in better demand, 

Swine are lower—corn-fed"W estern, $3.123¢@$3.30 ewt. 

-Horsrs—Sales light, but prices firm. One pair of fine bays 
sold at $80!; some second class, $600@65) per pair: Drak 
horses in demand at $175@225 each, Comman pairs for farm, 
$250@$325 per pair. Contractors f r Government are purchasing 
all —" arrive. Last week they purchased 300 head at about $98 
each, 





4 





27ee 

Money Lost 1x tae Mait.—Whenever money is lost in 
the mail, we always send the paper just the same as 
though the money had been received. We have lost more 
money this ‘year than usual, especially from Canada. 
Previously, remittances from Canada almost invariably 


came safely to hand, but this year there is evidently 
something wrong on the route. ‘The post office aathori- 
ties should look into the matter, ‘ 7 
Money may be mailed at our risk, but there is one rule 
whichwe wish our friends to'observe. Do not say a word 
to any one on the,subject... Mail the letter youtself, and 





it will generally come safely. If not. it is,our Joss... 
the papers do not come by return mail, wit Phi, 


e and inforto 





us of the fact, and the papers will be sent. 
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Agricultural Items, 


Ar o recut meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England, Prof. Veelcker delivered a lecture on “ Town 
Sewage as a manure.” He estimated that the sewage 
of London is worth three cents per ton, delivered on grass 
land. This seems small, but it is higher than is obtained 
for the sewer of Edinburgh, which is used on the mead- 
ows near that city. ‘ 

In Ogle county, llinois, the wheat crop is said to, be 
almost a total failure. Hundreds of acres have been 
plowed up on account of the ravages of the Chinch bug 
and Hessian fly. Farmers are offering their wheat for 
the cost of seed. 
plowed up from the same cause, and replaated with corn. 

Ar the last Meeting of the New York Farmers’ Club, 
Soton Rosiyson asked the Club to adopt the following as 
one of its rules: 


“The object of conversation is to entertain and inter- 
est. To be agreeable, you must learn to be a good lis- 
tener. A man who monopolizes a conversation 1s a bore, 
bu matter how great his knowledge.” 


In Iowa, too, much wheat has been 


Pascuatt Morris thinks the Chester white pigs, now 
so much talked about, originated at least thirty years 
ago, by crossing a Bedfordshire boar, imported into 
Chester Co., Pa., with the best stock of the country. 
They are now considered a well established breed. 

App1son Gagprver, Esq., of this city, has purchased a 
splendid short-horn bull from James O. Suevpon, Esq., of 
Geneva, N. Y. 
Short-horn bull to E. G. Morris, and another to B. A. 
Hestrxeton, of Rome, N, Y. 

App-eL-Kaper has sent to the Emperor Napo.eoy two 
magnificent horses of the Semen breed, the purest exist- 
ing in Arabia, and which the ex-Emir says must have 
descended in a direct line from the famous mare of the 
Prophet. 

Joun Jounston, an experienced farmer of Seneca Co. 
says he never keew anything very low without high 
prices following. On this account, when grain is low he 
tries to raise more than usual in anticpation of better 
prices. 

Hauier’s Pedigree Wheat is advertised in three lan- 
guages at the great International Exhibition, the letters, 
from seven to eight inches in length, consisting of ears 
of the wheat advertised! 

W. H. Lock, a well known Devon cattle breeder of 
Canada, has moved to Champaign Co., Ill-, where he has 
purchased a farm of 1,300 acres. He takes his large herd 
of Devons with him. 


Mr. 8. has also just sold a fine young 


Dr. Gro. H. Dapp, the author of several veterinary 
works, has opened an academy for the study of veterinary 
science, in St. Louis, Mo. 

Joun Winson, a Scotch farmer, has written a book on 
British Farming, or a description of the mixed husband- 
ry of Great Britain. 

Tue Seneca County (Ohio) Agricultural Society has 
offered a prize for the largest number of shade trees set 
out by one person. 

M. Foutn, of France, has recently paid $5,700 for a stal- 
lion—the highest sum ever given for a horse in that 
country. 

Ca.iroaryia exported $4,000,000 of grain and fiour last 
year, and over $1,000,000 of wool and hides. 


--* 





— ————= 

Literary Notices, : 

REPLIES TO ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. By Seven Clergy. 
men of the Church of England, with a Preface by the Lon 
Bishop of Oxford. New York: D. AprLeton & Go, 

These Essays, like those to which they are replies, “ were writ 
ten in entire independence of each other, without concert OF Come 
parison.” In the preface, the Bishop of Oxford says that the pub. 
Neation of this volume is no admission that new and powerfal 
arguments against the truth have rendered necessary new argu 
ments in its defence, but that the object is rather by stating “. 
truth clearly to show that these re-varnished objections are neither 
new nor profound. This is precisely what is needed, for Many 
minds are struggling with these apparently first rationalistig 
doubts, not knowing that they are really contending with the re. 
suscitated dead of the infidelity of a past age, The names of the 
authors of these Essays give guarantee that this purpose is thon 
oughly carried out. 

CONSIDERATIONS ON REPRESENTATIVE GOVERy. 
MENT. By Joun Stuant Mitt. 

This book should be extensively read, for there has been no 
time in the history of our country when it was more nee 
that every man should understand the theory on which our con. 
stitutions are based, and appreciate fully both the benefits and 
the dangers which may accrue from them. 


LEISURE HOURS IN TOWN. Boston: Ticknor & Frezp, 

The Recreations of a Country Parson were very charming frem 
their freshness, and these are exceedingly pleasant Most of 
them have been already published in the AV/antic Monthly, The 
paper on The Laird and his Preaching is admirable. 

THE PEARL OF ORR’S ISLAND. By Mrs. H. B. Stows, 
AGNES OF SORRENTO. By Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 

Mrs. Stowe has not added to her reputation by these books, 
They are readable, but by no means worthy of the author of Unele 
Tom’s Cabin. 

THE LAST OF THE MORTIMERS. 
garet Maitland. ete, 

A novel quite different in plot from those which preceded it, 
and very entertaining in a quiet way. 


A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS, New York: Rupp & Cantetoy, 
,. 
A cleverly writien, anecdotical collection of sketches of the 
lives of doctors and the customs of the medical profession. 


THE BOOK OF DAY: A Miscellany of Popular Antiquities in 
connection with the Calendar, including Anecdote, Biography 
and History. Curiosiiies of Literature, and Oddities of Homan 
Lite and Character. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippryecort & Co; 
Edinburgh: W. & R. Cuampers. Parts 1 and 2. Priced, 2 
cents. 





By the author of Mar. 


We give the entire title page, as it is as good a description of 
the work as ean be written. Each day in the year has witnessed 
since the world began some incident of note, and, as far as possi- 
ble these are gathered here. The two parts already issned tell 
the tales of the first seventeen days in the year. The second one 
ommences with an acconut of the Carnival, and ends with the 
story of St. Anthony and the pigs, The illustrationg are quite 
numerous 


a 
Farmers’ Apvertiser. — Mr. Suetsy Reep, of Seotts- 
ville, informs us that in that town, at his suggestion, a 
a book is kept at the Post Office, open to public inspection, 
in which are entered the names of persons who have 
anything which they wish to dispose of, such as live 
stock, seeds, implements, tools, or anything in the farm- 
er’s line. It forms an admirable means of communication 
between the farmers of the town, and meets with great 
favor. 

7e- 
Lone Live Kine Woo..—* King Cotton is Dead.” “A 
correspoudent of the Prairie Farmer thinks “King Wool 
is heir apparent.” The falling off in the supply of cotton 
will increase the demand for wool. Wool is king. Long 








live King Wool ! 
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The Genesee Farmer for June. 





Eps. Genesee eee —We (myself and others) have 
siderably in t 
= So seme The Horticultural Department, the 
# Walks and Talks in the Garden” in particular, is very 
intere 
Is it because we 
itis. Let the f ; we 
cultivated, and it may suffer for want of rain, we believe. 
(So does the Editor, we guess.) 

The Ladies’ and Miscellaneous Departments add much 
to the interest of the Farmer. The many illustrations we 
don’toverlook. We have quite a speciality—not partiality 
for pictures. The children have. We take a picture 
paper, « jllustrated.” We believe in Mh Improvement, 
“Progression,” and all these sort o things taught us in 
the “ books,” and are glad that the Editor of the Farmer 
is “in” for the same — to his journal. A long and 
“ progressive” life to him and to the Farmer. —I. W. 


Saxporx.— Zhe Meadows, Lynden, Vt. 


Genesee Farmer For June.— That staunch old journal, 
the Genesee Farmer, opens with a well-written article on 
the cultivation of root crops. ‘“ Management of Honey 
Bees” is by T. B. Miner, formerly editor of the Rural 
American. Among other articles, are “Irrigation for 
Pear Trees, Strawberries, ete.,” “ Walks and Talks in 
the Garden, No. Two.” * Wheat Pedigree,” “ Steeping 
Barley for Sheep,” and “Trrigating Meadows.” Joseph 
Harris, publisher, Rochester, N. Y.—1. 2. Methodist. 


are “bad farmers?” We don’t believe 


Tae Genesee Farmer for June is received, and, as usual, 
we find it brimful of excellent reading tor farmers. Over 
and over again we have commended this journal to our 
readers’ favor, and we again repeat our advice to all who 
are at all interested in soil-culture to obtain it. Only 50 
cents a year; 6} cents for postage.-- Republican Watchman. 


Tax Genesee Farwer.—The June issue of this welcome 
and reliable Agricultural Monthly is promptly on our 


table, aud as usual is filled With reading interesting to | 


the agriculturist. The low price at which it is oftered 
places it within the reach of every one, and no tiller of 


the soil should be without it.— Repository and Messenger | 


Genesee Farmer :—The June number of this monthly 
is received. The Furmer is one of the most valuable 
journals of its class published. We will receive sub- 


scriptions for the half volume ending with December.— | 


Price, 25 cents.—North Western, Wisconsin. 
Tue Genesee Farmer for June has arrived. .It is one of 
the best numbers issued in the present volume. It can 
be seen at the Post Office. where subscriptions are re- 
ceived for it.— Cayuga, ( C. W.) Sentinel. 
2Q0———— 


Inquiries and Answers, 





Crover Seepv.—(S. M.) The first crop of clover should 
be cut early. If not already done, mow it at once. There 
is nothing more to be done. If a bushel of plaster be 
sown per acre soon after the first mowing, it wil! fre- 
quently increase the produce of the clover, but it is said 
that it retards the ripening of the seed. 


Waar suai I Sow amonG Corn tuat Missen?—(Beny. 
Autixc.) If not too late, beans may be planted. Some 
sow buckwheat. If the soil is moist and in good condi- 
tion, sow some white turnips broadcast—not ruta bagas. 
We have known an excellent crop raised in this way. 
They should be hoed, and thinned out to at least a foot 
apart. 

Faru Wantep.—Western New York is noted for wheat 
and fruit culture. Would you or some of your corres- 





pondents be kind enough to say in the Genesee Farmer | 
what the facilities are for obtaining farming lands, and if 
it would be easy for a man of small means todo so? In 
Capada West we can get a tolerable farm, on time, for 
about $30 per acre, with about half of it cleared, and not 


he last Furmer to-day, and consider | 


sting, especially when we too “want rein” so much. | 


soil be ever so rich, and light, and well | 


| too far from stores, schools and churches. What would 
| be the cost of » similar place in_your State? or if there be 
| hone within those means or of an industrious, energetic 
man, where would be the next best place, taking markets 
and the prospects of succeeding into account? The sea- 
sons here are rather short and cold for profitable fruit 
culture. An answer would oblige—Canapa, Prescott, C. W. 


It will not be difficult for you to get a good wheat and 
fruit farm in Western New York. JQhe price, of course, 
' will vary considerably, according to location, improve- 

ments,,&e. Perhaps $50 per acre would be about the 
| average price for a good wheat and fruit farm. 


Sucar Evaporatror.—I have planted over an acre of 
sorghum, and intend to make sugar, or syrup at least. 
| What is the best process? I am told that there are Evap- 
orators manufactured at the West, that facilitate the ope- 
ration greatly. Can you tell me where they are taanitheo- 
tured, the price, and which is the best?—H. €.. Ogden, 
Monroe Co., N. Y., June 6th, 1862. 

Will some of our readers, who have had experience, 
answer the above? We have grown sorghum, but never 
made sugar from it. We are experimenting with it this 
year, and should be glad of all the information we can 


obtain on the subject. 


Graprs or Spring Wueat.—(G. C.) The grades estab- 
lished by the Chamber of Commerce of Milwaukee are as 
follows : 

No. 1 Spring must be sound, well cleaned wheat, weigh- 

' ing not less than fifty eight lbs, to the measured bushel. 
No. 2 Spring must be sound, and weigh not less than 
fifty-five lbs. to the measured bushel. 
Extra Spring must be pure club sound, well cleaned, 
and weigh not less than sixty lbs. to the measured bushel. 


Raxcip Butrer.—(M. P.) We have not ourselves tried 
the chloride of lime remedy.. We presume it is effectual. 
Working the butter in strong brine and allowing it to 
stand on the butter for twenty-four hours is said to be 
good, If too salt, wash the butter in fresh water before 
using. Will some one who has had experience in this 
matter give us information on the subject? 


| Severat Inquirtes.—Ist. Is it advisable to roll corn 
| or small grain in //me, Feottoms to planting or sowing it? 
| 92d. How is clover and timothy seed cleansed ? 
8d. How can worms on Apple trees be effectually 
| destroyed ? 
4th. This spring I manured corn in the hill with un- 
leached ashes and hen manure, putting in a handful, 
| dropping the corn by the side of it. The corn was 
completely eaten up with wire worms, and had to be 
| planted over. How should it have been applied? 
| 





—_— 
Beans ror Sueer.—B. F. Taser, of Cayuga Co., writes 
us that he intends to raise a crop of beans every year, 
more or less to feed his sheep, his experience “in feeding 
them lass winter and spring having satistied him of their 
| superiority for keeping the sheep in first-rate condition, 
growing a large fleece of wool and making milk at lamb- 
| ing time, besides improving the manure.” 


—-+ @<- 





| 








AericutturaL Lisrartes tn Massacuuserrs. — W. 
| Bacon, of Richmond, Massachusetts, states in Ahe Country 
| Gentleman, that there are two hundred public agricul- 
| tural libraries in that State, nearly two to every three 
towns. He well remarks that such libraries are of incal- 
culable value, and are now easily obtained. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OS aera 

A Frew short advertisements of imtérest-to farmers— and only 
such—will be inserted in.tte Genesee Farmertor twenty-five cAnts 
a line, or $2.50 per-eqtiare, each insertion, payable ty advance. To 
secure insertigtiy hey should be sent in by the 1th of the previqus 
month. Phe Farmer has large ®ubscribers In every State 
and Territory, and is j hh Provinces, (It has nearly 
5000 subscribers in ‘Canada West aloné@.) There is no better or 
cheaper medium for advertising everything of general interest to 
rural résidents in all parts of the United States and Canada. 

We will also insert a few “ Special Notices,” if appropriace to 
our columns, at fifty cents a line. 














MOLE PLOWS—By J. DUNHAM, Ithaca, N. Y s—tf 


ANTED—B; a practical Vintner, Gardener, Florist and 

Noursery:man, thereughly acquainted with the Calture of 
the Grape, and a practical knowledge of the Nursery business, 
&c., &e., & Situation as Superintendent, or to take charge of a 
Vineyard otmshures. , Can give No. 1 references as to abilitv and 
character. Apply at the office of the Genesee Farmer, or ad- 
drees A. B. C., Versailles, Woodford Co., Ky,, lock-box 131, 7-3t 


ITALIAN BEES. 


TALIAN QUEENS of brilliant color, purity guaranteed, for- 
warded by express to any part of the United ttates. Price, 
$5 00. Cash to accompany the order. 
3” No Dark colored Queens sent out from our Apiary. 
BAKER & TAYLOR, 
April—4t 


Hulmevilie, Bucks County, Pa. 
Back Volumes of the Genesee Farmer. 


Vy E have the back numbersof the Genesee Farmer, hand- 

aomely bound, for the years 1846, 1847, 1848, 1849 1-53, 
1855, 1856, 1857.. 1858,1859, 1860 and 1861. They will be sent free 
to any address tor $1.00 each. The last six volumes, from 1856 to 
1861 inclasive, handsomely bound, will be sent free by express, 
or by mail postage paid, fur $5.00, Address 

, JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Publisher and Proprietor of the Genesee Furmer, 

Roch: ster, N. Y. 


TURNIP SEED. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 


15 John Street, New York. 
FFER of the best and purest stocks 


















Per oz, Per Ib. 

Early White Dutch Turnip. ..........+.0seeeeeee: 10c. 15 
Tr: ¢ Berlin Teltow do...... $1 00 
Black German. do... o..+..++++« 1 00 
Red Top Strap Leaf do ........ 75 
Red Top Piain Leaf do..........4 (6) 
White Strep Leatial,...cccocsce sovcees ris) 
English White Glube do. .......+..eeeeeeeseneee: 50 
English Green Globe do ........se0seeeeseeeeeee 50 
English White Norfolk do........+++ one ccecesscce 50 
White Tankard doy... .c.- cece ccecscccccees 50 
American Cow Torn de, ......cceceeeeeeceeeeees lve, 75 
Vertue’s Long White do........ agen 9:0. epeqrers 10c. 1 00 
Swan's Egg doy... 6. cee cece eee cece eeee eee 10¢e. 75 
Fine Yellow Stone do, .........0-eeececesecceceee 10¢. 15 
"Waite’s E lipse dv..... ..++- nonesguiaamrs nein Ive. 50 
Yellow Aberdeen do...... .- otc aenanaganed 10¢, 50 
Robson's Gol en Bal do. ... 2.0.2.0 eeeeeceeccee 10¢, 75 
Yellow Finland do... .....+--ceceeeceereee ocacee 10¢, 1 00 
Dale's Hybrid do... ......0-ceeeeceescececsceees 10, 59 
Long White French (one of the best) do..,......- 10¢, vt) 
Improved Ruta Baga (American) do, ........-+--+ 10c. 75 
White Ruta Baga... .....2.- .ceee eee eereeee coeclC, 50 
Skirving’s Improved Ruta Baga........ anapesaes 10¢, 50 
Purple Top do... 2... ceenensnecesersccescceece 10¢, ho 
Marshali’s Purple Top do,....... v cece Speen tempat 10¢, 50 
Bullock’s Heart do, .........cee see cceeececcseses 10¢. 50 
Dickson’s Improved do,...-..- sae snalnet adn iee lve, 50 
Laing’s Priproved do... 0.6... eee cee tee bie ve ts «.100e, 50 
Ashcrof’s do..........+s+ enea- enanee 08090 “#h2.29* 10e, 50 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
é 15 John St., New York. 
N. B.—Now is the time for sowing Seeds of the 
SCARLET MAPLE, 
SILVER ERA VED MAPLE, 
_ AMERICAN £LM, 


FOS MOWING AND RAPLG acu 


MANUFACTURED BY 
WALTER A. WOOD, Hoosic Fails, N, Y. 


WOOD'S NEW MOWER, 


HE Machine is too well known to need descri 
TT vecnaband tap Righen prizes thromghout this ome 
from the three last United States bairs down to State and County 
Fairs without number, also at the gréat French and English i 





hibitions, where it has borne away ibe highest prizes 

for Harv “ Macbines, a mates.) Over offered 
neve wees.’ 

cond ie sort ch ihe bn vena the ha 

com Oo 

more practical Machines, Machine as bo side hex wt 


ill do more work with 
ba rk w the same power than any other Maching 


Wood's Self-Raking Reaper and Reaper ang 
Mower Combined. 


I have during the past year structed my Self} 
Reaper and Mower, and offer it to gmin growing Ih 
as a Reaper alone, or as a Self-Raking Reaper and Mower 
bined, - a form — — sure will give entire satisfaction to 
any grain grower, W res to eut his grain in Most expe. 
ditious and econotn eal manner. ave = , 

The capacity of this Reaper, combined with its pe ectly 
draft, fits it as well for the most extensive grain penn nt 
country, as for the small farmer of eighty acres. ope 

I made and sold this Machine last year, as now con d, to 
an extent that warrants me in recommen:ing it fully. 

The Reaper I ‘warrant capable of cutting and. deliy » 
acres of grass per day, doing the work better than is usu: np ed 
by hand rakers, and with less draft to the team, The 
cuts a fif y-four inch swath, and is warranted equ. to any in the 
ee i rene a tar to manufacture the 
Combined Machine, with my latest improvement, to 
=e the Self-Raker if desired. J , writ» i” 

ull descript ons of Machines will be found in pamph 
will be furnished on application to myseif or out agent Ly 
Frice of Wood's Self-Raking Reaper, delivered on the 


GUE Ci DUNE Bln nan ane. oncaucn anuannnil $125 00 
“ Self Raking Reaper and Mower Combined... 160 99 
“ ST MIE: carn onstessahenenh> eaamcen all $000 
« Sy Cis ot cont ence conneseceamnall 1% 00 
‘ “ «  Seif-Raker attached. )77°"77 150 00 


WALTER A. WOOD, Hoosick Falls, N, Y, 
PERINE & STEWART, Agents, 
Mumford street, Roche-ter,.N, Yi 


Great Austin Shaker Strawberry, 
ik THE berries of this re 








markable variety. « are 
mich larger than any 
other kind cultivated in 
this country. It 
extraordinary crops, and 
the fruit is very attractive, 
being of a fine scariet dol. 
or. The Austin was ex 
hibited at the office of*the 
Americun Agriculturia 
last year, weigh: one 
ounce. Nearly 1,000 box- 
es were sent frm Water. 
vieit lyst year. a distance 
of 160 miles, and sold to 
Taylor, corner Broadway 
and Frank!in streets, N, 
Y., for 80 cents per quart, 
; proving the Austia tobe 

one of the most table market berries in eu!tiv: tion. 
Our s ock of plants is very large and fine. at the following rates: 
80 plants, $1 00; per hundred, $2.00; per thousand. $15.00, 

e commence delivering plants on the first of August, imrota- 
tion as ordered, Address either 

CHAUNCEY MILLER, Albany, N. Y., Shaker Trustee) or 

WM. 8S. CARPENTER, 329 Greenwich Street, New York. 


(DER PRESS SCREWS—5 feet long, 4 tnches"in 
diameter.—These powerful Screws bring out a third more 

juice’than portable presses Send-for a ciretlar. Matle by 

" Juty—2* LM. ARNOLD, Poughkeepsie (N Y:) Foundfy. 


5()0, AGENTS WANTED—In every: two. to sell our 18 
newly patented articles, wanted in every family. 











Each per pound $2; per once 20c. 
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Universal Clothes Wringer, 


tis the ORIGINAL and only GENUINE and RELIABLE 
WRINGER before the Public. . 
IT SURPASSES ALL OTHERS IN 
Strength of Frame! 
Capacity for Pressure! 
Pewer of Action! 





We Defy all Competition! 
WE WARRANT EACH ONE IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 


E have the highest testimonials certifying to its great value, 
W both in the saving of labor and materials, as weil as its per- 
fect adaptation to the use to which it is intended. These notices. 
however, can not be inserted here. We only ask that the public 
Jook at the facts—try our Wringer, and judge fortherselves. We 
ask none to buy without giving it a thorough test, for which 
abundant opportunity will be given to all. 

CANVASSERS WANTED. 


To men who have had experience as canvassers, or any who 
would like to engage in the sale of this truly valuable invention, 
Bberal inducements wiil be offered and good territory given them 
{they ying nothing for the Patent Right) in which they shall 

ve Cocctiasive sale. 

This Wringer is made by 
The Metropolitan Washing Machine Company, 
Under the following patents: 
The Improved Patent Cog Wheel Reguiator— 
It saves friction of the cluthes, and prevents the rolls 
from wearing. 

The new Patent Method for Fastening the Roll to the Shat— 
Never blacks the clothes, 

Dickerman’s Patent Clasping Frame, for fastening to the tab— 
Can not work loose from its place. 

Lyman’s Patent Adjustable Gauge, tor Ccifferent sized tabs— 

ick or thin, straight, slanting, or cireular. 

Gooprear’s Patent (of which they are the exclusive owners) 
for the right to make, sell and use Vulean'zed India Rubber 
Rolls - Covered Rolls for Wash ng, Wringing, or Starching 

nes, . 

Any onc ‘making, selling or using any Wringer (the user as 
well as the maker), the rols of which were not purchased of 
them, and a license obtained to sell and use the same, are mfring- 
ing on their rights, and will at onee be prosecuted aceerding to 
law. Afieran expensive litigation in the Usrrep States Comet, 
the suits are terminated and injunctions issued agninst the in- 
fringers. The psrties prosecuted have settled for past infringe- 
ments and are now acting under licenses, which (with their sup- 
ply of India Rubber) they obtained from them w th the right to 
use it for other Wringers (they paying a tari on all sold), but 
under the most caretul restrictions as to ‘erms and prices, both 
wholesale and retail. 

All licensed partics will have a certificate, showing their rights 
and suthority. The public shoul! bew»re of all vanvassers for 
Wringers who can ni produce such certificate—they are 

Descriptive Cir nisrs furnished by 

, JULIU% IVES & OO.. Gewxrat Ao 
» July. 1862 —ty. 845 Broundway, New York. 


PREMIUM 


Hay Elevator, 


FOR CIRCULAR, address 


L. A. BEARDSL@ y, 


Sourn Epmgston, Orszco Co. 
N.Y: 


5 38t Price, $15. 








The Original Howe Sewing Machine! 


)' A+ and important improvements having been put to 

to this Machine renders it now the meat perfect before the 
public, and persons ata distance can order « Machine with a 
guarantee of its prompt and safe deiivery, and that will be 
able to manage it to their entire satisfaction. No more ing 
needles! No more missing stitches! No trouble in making any 

rment, however delicate or heavy, on the same Machine, #ither 
m cambric, cloth, or leather. No person should think of pur- 
chasing a Sewing Machine without firs! secing this—the latest 
and greatest triumph of the original inventor of the Sewing 
Mac ine, 

&2™ Send for a Descriptive Catalogue of stytes and prices. A 
few responsible Agents would be dealt with liberally. Address 

THE HOWE SEWING MACHINES, 

July, 1862.—21t 437 Broadway, New York. 


Show and Sale of South Down Sheep. 


ROVIDENCE permitting, my Twelfth Annual Ssle of Year- 
ling Rams, Ram an Ewe Lambs, will take place on WED- 
NESDAY, Sept. 8d, 1862, 

Having used Mr. Webb's choice stock Rams the past four years 
on my flock, and imported the best Breeding Ewes from his ° 
I can with co: fidence invite the attendance of a | Sheep Breeders 
at said sale, when I hope to show size, thrift, wool and fine quality 
surpassed by no flock in any country. Please send for circular. 
Particulars about routes, &c., in August pxpers as well as in cir- 
cular. J. ©. TAYLOR, 

June—2t Holmdel, N. J, 


FOR SEWING MACHINES. — 
JONAS BROOK & BROTHERS’ 
PRIZE MEDAL SPOOL COTTON, 
200 or 500 yard spools, White, Biack, and Colored. 


OR MACHINES, use BROOK'S PATENT GLACE for 

thread, and BROOK’S 81X CO..D RED TICKET for 
thread. Sold by all first class dealers in city avd conpiry; also 
in cases of 10) dozen each, assor ed numbers, by WM. Y 
SMITH, Sole Agent, 36 Vesey street, New York. Ja—ly 


TREE AGENTS WANTED. 


ANTED—A few intelligent, active and trostworthy basi- 
ness men as Agents to solicit or! rs for Trees, Pianta, 
Shrubs, &c., deliverable in the Fall of 1862. A 

















sion offered. Address FROST & CO. 
Proprieto's of the Genesee Valley Nurse: 
Rochester, N, Y. 
O MORE FLUID EXPLOSIONS —DAY & COS 


LAMP 
Kerosene Or. Beene adapts the common Finid 
for burning Kerosene Oil, without smoke and without a chimney, 
A sample dozen mailed free on receipt of 60 cents by 
* DAY & CO., Newark, N. J. 


Thoroughbred Devon Cattle 


NOR SALE—Of both sexes, and of varion= ages. For pedi- 
grees and ful! particnlars address me at Victory. Cavuga Co, 
—8t 











ER Sold by Special Caneassers throughout the land, 


N. Y. July GEO. B. LOCK WOOD. 
T=! RURAL ANNU. For. 1856, ST. '58. "59, 60, 61 and 
62 will be sent, to any address for $1.4". 
JOBEPH HKRRIS, 
Rochester, N. ¥ 


| 
i 
; 
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ver laalearss 


cELEBRS Nol a ELESS ‘ 
SEWING. fiiACHINES, 


Fatnily and Manufacturing Use, 
495 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 
V. C. GOODWEN,’ 92 State St., Rechester, N. Y. 








ag in all the principal Cities and Towns in the 
United States, 


THE GROVER & BAKER &. ML CO. 


NOW OFFER IN ADDITION TO THEIR 


SPLENDID STOCK OF MACHINES, 
MAKING THE CELEBRATED 


GROVER & BAKER STITCH, 
NEW AND SUPERIOR 
Shuttle, or “Lock-Stitch” Machines, 


DAPTED to all varieties of sewing. Much more Simple, 
Durable, Niseless and Perfect than any other “ lock-stitch ” 
machines heretwiore in use. 
(2 The Grover & Baker machines have taken the first pre- 
miums, over all competition, at every State Fair where they were 
exhibited last year. 


BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO., 


PIANOS, 


THE BEST AND MOST DURABLE. 
Oar large, elegant and superior Pianos of 7 and 7/4 Octaves at 
low price for Cash. 
PIANOS FOR SMALL PARLORS, 
63g and 7 Octaves, elegant and durable. 
All our Pianos have the 


Insulated Iron Rim, 


Giving strengih and durability, und requiring less than half the 
usual amount of tuning. 


ROSE-WOOD YOUNG AMERICA PIANOS, 
S35 4 Se eRe 
Warranted to prove godd and give perfect satisfaction, or no sale. 
(@ SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES. 
BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO., Manufacturers, 
June—3t ALBANY, N. Y. 


THE FIVE CENT MONTHLY MAGAZINE! 
The Cheapest and Best Literary Magazine in the Country. 


Bi number contains 82 bound pages of Chgice, Original 
articles on a great variety of subjects, interspersed with Po- 








etry, & 

After * the issue of the number for June next, the Five Cent 
Monthly will contain NO MORE CONiINUED STORIES, so 
that each number shall be a complete book of itself. 

a ee PRICE ONLY FIFTY CENTS A 
YEA 

Persons sending the amount of subscription will receive the 
Monthly free of postage. Specimen copies will be sent to any 
address upon Nias of five cents. All communications should 
be addressed to WOODBURY . 


June—2t 


Pusuisurrs or Five Cext Montuty, 
No. 8 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 





Half Volumeof the Genesee rar 


+s) 


SPECIAL Snamee 








A Har volume of the Genesee Farmer commences nay, 
next number. It will be sent to any address for tieenty-eg 
cents, and the foliowing Premiums will be paid to fore 
us subseribers : 

BOOK PREMIUMS. 


1. To any person sending us the names of two subscribers for 
the coming half volume of the Genesce Farmer at 2% cents. 
each, we will send, prepaid by retarn mail, a copy of The Young ; 

Housekeeper and Dairymaid’s Directory, by Mrs, Exiga A, Cam 
or one copy of the Rural Annual and Hor ticultural Directory 
for 1860 or 1801, 

2. To anv person sending us four subscribers to the half vole 
ume at 25 cents each, we will send, prepaid by return mail, two 
copies of the Rural Annual and Horticultural Directory te 
any years that may be wished. 

8. To any person sending us sia subscribers to the half yok 
ume, at 25 cents each, we will send, prepaid by return mail,a 
copy of Liebig’s Animal Chemistry, or tree volumes of the 
Rural Annual, 

4. To any person sending us eight subseribers to the half Yoh 
ume, ai 25 cents. each, we will send, prepaid, by return mail, one 
copy of the Farmers’ Practical Horse Farrier. Price, 50 cents 

5. To any person sending us fen subscribers to the half vob 
ume, at 25 cents each, we will send, prepaid by return mail, one 
copy of the Genesee Furmer for 1856, uicety bound in stiff pa- 
per covers. Price, 75 cénts. 

6. To any person sending us tcelve subscribers to the balf 
volume, at 25 cents each, we will send, prepaid by return mail, 
a copy of Rogers’ Scientific Agriculture, or a bound volume of 
the Genesee Farmer for 1860 or 1861. Trice of the latter, $l 

7. To any person sending us fourteen subscribers at 2 cénty 
each, we will send, prepaid by return mail, a copy of Mrs, $d, 
Hatr's Modern Cookery. Price, $1.90. 

8. To’ any person sending us sfteen subscribers, at 25 cents 
each, we will send, prepaid by return mail, a copy of Byery 
body’s Lawyer, er a copy @f The Horse and bis Diseases, Prieg, 
$1.25. 

9. To any person sending us forty subscribers at 25 cents 
each, we will send, prepaid by return mail, a copy of The Raral 
Poetry of the English’ Language. Price, $3.00. 





GRAPE VINE PREMIUMS. 

To any person sending us ten subscribers to the half voluma 
at 25 cents each, we will forward, prepaid by mail, to any part “ 
of the United States one Delaware grape vine 

For sixteen subseribers, 200 Delaware grape vines, 

For twenty-four subscribers, three Delaware grape vines. 

For thirty subscribers, four Delaware grape vines. 

For thirty-four subscribers, five Delaware grape vines, or one 
each of Dei ¢, Oo d, Rebecca, Hartford Prolific and 
Crivelin. 

The grape vines wili be sent in time for planting next fall. 

We offer these Premiums for subscribers to the half volume, 
commencing with the July number. The first six numbers of 
this year can atill be furnished, and one subscription to the 
whole volume, at 50 cents, will count the same as as éwo to the 
half volume, at 2 cents each. 

Money may be sent at the risk of the Publisher 

Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR OF THE GuNusee FAamwen, 
June 1, 1862. Rocuxzsrarx, N. Y. 
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